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$ I PREFAOE. 


HIS manual is dèsigned for the use of young Teachers 
and Students in Training Colleges. It does not profess 
te treat of the whole subject of School Management, but only 
of the methods of teaching such subjects as fall within the 
vecognized sphere of ‘elementary ” education. 
It is the hope of the writer that this manual may be found 
suitable as a text-book for pupil teachers who are preparing 
for their various examinations. But no text-book will suffice 
or this purpose apart from actual experience in class teaching, 
No attempt has been made, therefore, in this book to give 
lists of specimen lessons and model notes of lessons on various 
subjects for the purpose of enabling young teachers to answer 
their School Management questions from the book alone. 
Answers to such questions will have little value unless they 
express the results of actual experience based on sound prin- 
ciples. The aim of the writer has been rather to explain and 
illustrate such principles, and to leave their practical working. 
out, whether in the examination-room or the class-room, to the 
pupil teacher himself; to secure as far as possible from the 
young teacher that thinking about his work which will not 
merely enable him to write intelligently about that work, but 
which will also have the much more important result of making 
the work itself intelligent and educative. 
Wherever any method of teaching a subject is eithe>~ 
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approved or condemned by the writer, the judgment expressed 
claims to be not merely theoretical, but to be based on a fairly 
wide and varied experience of the methods in use in schools, and 
of their practical results. But there are other methods than 
those approved here which some of the head teachers who use 
this manual may prefer to recommend. In such cases it will be 
advisable that the teacher should so far conform to the aim of 
the book as to make clear to his pupil teachers the educational 
principles underlying the methods which he prefers, In, this 
way the divergence of opinion between the teacher and the 
author will help to widen the pupil teacher’s view without 
confusing his judgment. 

The questions selected from recent Government examitiations 
in School Management, which are given as an appendix, will 
be found useful by those who are preparing for examinations 
in that subject. e 
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CLASS TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT 


READING. 


Importance of the Subject. 


Aas the subjects which are usually taught in our 
common schools Reading claims the first place, on 
account of its important practical uses in after-life. From 
one point of view it may be regarded as the only subject which 
is indispensable. When a boy has acquired the power of reading, 
he possesses the key to self-instruction in any subject he may 
select ; and many men have reached a high position as regards 
learning whose early education was confined to this one subject 
of instruction. i 
In general, it will be found that the extent and the char- 
acter of a man’s reading determine the extent and the character 
“of his education—his self-education, as distinct from his school 
training, His mind will be stunted, or perverted, or well 
developed, according as he reads little, or reads pernicious 
literature, or reads such books as contain the best thoughts of 


his own and of other ages. 
Reading Aloud and Silent Reading. 


Reading is often said to be at once 


the worst-taught subject in schools. 
planation and qualification. Reading aloud is by no means 


well taught in a very large number of schools; but it is not 


the most important and « 
This requires some ex- 
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G 
reading aloud that is meant when we say that reading is our 
most important subject. Not one-tenth, perhaps not one- 
hundredth, of our reading in ordinary life is read aloud. What 
is of real practical value is the power of silent reading. But 
as the reading aimed at in schools is almost exclusively reading 
aloud, the other form is too much left to come by nature. 


Reading aloud may be regarded as one of the fine arts, silent reading 
as one of the industrial arts. The former is, in the case of most people, 
a luxury, the latter is a necessity. Among grown-up and tolerably well- 
educated people, a good reader in the former sense of the word is prob- 
ably rarer than a good singer. Really good elocution is not common eyen 
among those whose profession demands that it should be studied. And 
if we keep in mind the standard of elocution which seems possible or 
practicable among educated people, it must be said that the elocution 
found in the majority of schools scarcely merits the reproaches it some- 


times receives. But this must not bo regarded as a reason for resting - 


content with anything short of the best that can be attained. 
A o 


Why Reading Aloud is Important. 

While it is not elocution but the power of grasping the 
meaning of a passage by silent reading that is of real practical 
use, and is the proper aim in the teaching of reading, there 
are certain reasons why the teaching of oral reading is ẹ most 
important branch of school work. 

1. The sound is the link between the written word and its 
meaning. The letters represent sounds, and these sounds repre- 
sent thoughts. The letters represent thoughts only indirectly. 


Language is a system of sounds to represent thoughts or meanc> 


ings; afterwards, and in a secondary sense, it includes the 
written symbols which represent these sounds. 


The pupil’s work in reading is primarily to acquire the power of 
translating the written signs into sounds. These sounds or words he 
can already (in the case of his mother-tongue) translate into thoughts ; 
that is to say, he already knows their meaning. 

The power of grasping the meaning without thinking of the sound 
comes much later, and in imperfectly educated persons never comes at 


all. Such persons always pronounce or half pronounce the words they 
read. 


2. Oral reading enlarges the vocabulary of the pupil. It 
enables him to use correctly in conversation many words which 


vs 
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d&not belong to what we may call the “mother-tongue” of 
the circle in which he moves. 


An imperfectly educated man will no doubt learn to understand the 
meaning of words in his newspaper or elsewhere which he has never 
heard pronounced. But it is part of the teacher's work to extend the 
available vocabulary of his pupils, so that a larger number of words may 
be not merely und@rstood but used orally. Every new word, if properly 
taught, implies a new idea received, and therefore an extension of the 
intellect. 


3. Oral reading is the best available test for finding out 
how far the pupil understands the meaning of a printed pas- 
sage, The only other test which the teacher can apply is that 
of questioning on the passage read, orally or otherwise; and 
this alone would form a much less convenient method in class 
teaching, on account of the time required and other difficulties. 


x This is the true reason for the importance rightly attached to oral 


reading in schools; and from this point of view the one indispensable 


feafiire of satisfactory reading is that it should be intelligent—that it 
should be of such a character as to show that the pupil understands 
what he is reading. All other „qualities of good oral reading are on a 
lower plane as regards practical utility. 

4. In senior classes the oral reading of rhetorical, and 
especially of poetical, passages is of value in developing the 
sense of beauty and harmony. The full value of such passages 
can only be got through the music of the spoken words. There 
is more than mere meaning in poetry—there is harmony of 
sound ; and this is lost in silent reading, or, at the best, only 
remembered or imagined; it is not actually present to the 

> 
senses. G 
This use of oral reading, and especially of recitation, should not be 
lost sight of in the very proper striving after the more practical aims of 
our reafling lessons. And it may be well to mention here that such 
exercises as oral explanation and paraphrasing only touch the meaning 


of the poem under study ; and, moreover, that these exercises may be 
well enough done while yet the finest part of the training which the use 


of such passages should yield is quite missed. 


y Methods of Teaching Reading. 


ds now or formerly used for teaching be- 
d under two heads :— 


The various metho 
ginners to read may be groupe 
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I. Synthetic (composing, or building up) methods, where fhe 
child is first taught the letters, and then combines them into 
words. 

IL. Analytic (de-composing, or breaking down) methods, 
where the child is first introduced to words or syllables, and 
learns from these the power of the letters composing them. 


I. Synthetic Methods, 


1. Alphabetic Method. According to this method, the 
alphabet is first learned, and every word is spelt orally before 
being pronounced. It is now generally condemned as being 
uninteresting, unnatural, and unsuccessful, when the results 
obtained are compared with those of newer and better methods, 

The harsh, simultaneous yell of “c-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat,” ~ 
repeated over and over until the word was supposed to be known, was 
probably the most repulsive form of school drudgery to teather and 


pupil alike. It was intended as a means of teaching spelling as well 
as reading; but oral spelling, as we shall see later, is of very little use. 


2, The Phonic Method. By this method the teacher aims 
at teaching the sounds or powers of the letters, so..that the 
pupil can build up the sound of a new word by sounding in 
close succession its constituent letters. To get at the sound of 
the new word “cat,” he sounded “ k-ah-t,” for he already knew 
the force of each letter. 


This is a distinct improvement on the former method, and it is very 
much the plan we use in dealing with new words, such as names of> 
places, when we meet them in our reading. Its defect as a reading 
method is chiefly due to the irregularity of our sound-notation. The 
same letter has by no means always the same sound, nor is a given 
sound always represented by the same letter. The long sowad of &, for 
instance, may be represented by a, ea, ae, ai, ay, ei, etc. Another 
objection has been taken to the method in that it is more in accordance 
with the natural mental processes to begin with the whole (the word) 
and analyze it into its parts (the letters). This objection, of course, 
applies to all synthetic methods. 


kJ 

© 3. The Phonetic Method. This method proceeds on the 
same principles as the phonic; but it ims at getting over the 
irregularity of our alphabet by a phonetic spelling, according 
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tò which words are spelt at first as they are sounded, each 

letter having one fixed value. 
As there are over forty distinct sounds in the language, this means 
a that new symbols have to be invented. The objection to this method 
is very plain. When a child has learned to read words written on this 
plan, he has still to learn to read ordinary English. And when he 
ay has learned to sj%ll on such a plan, the recognized spelling of words 
must present serious if not insuperable difficulty. Phonetic spelling is 
only too common a fault among children who have never been taught it. 


II. Analytic Methods, 


1. Look-and-say Method. The name here indicates the pro- 
cedure. The child is introduced to complete words—short 
ones, of course—and his attention is directed to the form, the 
sound, and the meaning. Thus, he looks at the printed word 
“cat,” he pronounces it after the teacher, and he is required to 
realize its meaning by help of a picture or otherwise. Later, 
he is required to analyze such words into their parts, telling 
which part represents the sound “k-,” “ah,” and “-t” respec- 
tively by aid of comparison with words where similar sounds 
and signs occur. He is thus prepared for re-combining these 
into new words, or applying his knowledge of such paris to 
find eut the sound of new words presented to him. 

This system, as will be at once evident, is more likely to prove in- 
teresting than any of the synthetic methods. It has been productive 
of good results, and conduces to thoughtful teaching. But, like every 
logical method, it must not be too slavishly adhered to. Young minds, 


perhaps old minds too, are not purely logical ; and there are many 
s stronger aids and incentives to learning than any one system or method 


can include. 

2. Syllabic Method. This resembles the former, but more 
attention*is given to classified syllables than to words as such. 
The force of the letters is deduced from a comparison of similar 
syllables, and the pupil is then ready to combine them in new 


forms as before. 

The strong and weak points of this method are similar to those of © 
the look-and-say method. Again it may be said that the method is, 
sound if.not too slavishly followed. As a method to be employed in 

é teaching reading, it is simply indispensable in some of its aspects. As 
a suficient method, its adoption might be less worthy of recommendation. 
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Mixed Methods. 


Probably far too much has been made of the differences be- 
tween the various methods of teaching reading. It is only in 
the very first stages that any one method can be used ex- 
clusively ; and the particular method adopted counts for very 
much less than the power of the teacher to use his method so 
as to train the observation and awake the interest of the child. 
As a matter of fact, most teachers use some method of their 
own which may combine features from several of the methods 
mentioned. Nothing but practice will reveal to the teacher 
which method will be most effective for him to use, and most 
in accordance with his own habits of mind. 

The fact that a certain method will enable children to read a given 
book in a shorter time than any other method is not all that should’ be 
looked to in adopting a method for one’s own use, Reading is not 
merely the power of remembering words once seen and heard, but of 
dealing with new words which have not been seen, although they may 
have been heard before. Indeed, one may be safely advised to enter- 
tain some wholesome suspicion of any method that is recommended by 
ease and rapidity. True power to read, or to do aught else, is of slow 
growth. 


The Alphabet Stage. 4 
The first step in teaching reading is, naturally, to learn the 
alphabet.- This is a necessary preliminary under the synthetic 
methods, and it must be taken very early even under the ana- 
lytic. If it be taken at the beginning, there will be the less 
break in the continuity of the teaching of reading proper. 
While the analytic principle of beginning with wholes rather 
than parts is a sound one, a letter is a sufficiently complex 
whole for a young child unaccustomed to those curious black 
marks on the white paper, at first so very much alike to him, 
and yet so very unlike when he knows them better. His 
mental picture of-a word of even two or three letters is apt 
to be too vague to enable him to recognize it again when he 
sees it. He will “look and say” to better purpose when he is 
somewhat familiar with the shapes of the things which words 
are made up of. 
(912) 
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s The chief reason for beginning with the letters is that this gives 
definiteness to the observation of the words from which the sounds of 
these letters will shortly be deduced. It also enables the teacher to 
call attention to any part of a word which the pupil has overlooked, by 
the natural mode of mentioning that part by name. At this stage, the 
names of the letters are merely the names of forms, not of sound- 
symbols. It is obviously true, as has so often been said in condemnation 
of the alphabetf method, that the sounds sec-aye-tee give no help in 
reaching the soundef the word cat. Butitis also true that when a child 
Knows that this word cat he is looking at and saying is made up of forms 
which,he already knows, and can name to himself, the forms of c, a, 
and t, he is much more likely to recognize that word when he sees it 
again. And when the word eat is shown him, he sees the difference in 
form more readily, and recognizes that the sound of this new word is 
not cat, whatever else it may be. 


The order of the letters in our alphabet is of little conse- 
quence at this stage. Indeed, it is of no consequence until one 
has to consult a dictionary, or some list of words in alphabetical 
order. The letters should be learned in the order of their sim- 
plicity or definiteness of form. Thus o is probably the simplest 
form to recognize, x being almost equally simple. Then i and 
j with their dots, t and f with their crosses, v and w with 
their angles, are easily individualized and remembered. 

e 

As a general rule, the letters should be learned in the order in which 
fhe child would find it easiest to draw them (in printed form). The 
reason of this is evident: the mental process involved in examining and 
recognizing any form is practically identical with the mental process 
involved in actually drawing that form. And for this reason it is clear 
that the actual drawing of the form is the best way to make sure of know- 
ing and remembering it. Every means which stimulates interest in the 
form should be used, such as the use of letter cards or blocks, laying > 
sticks in the required shape as in kindergarten exercises, and so forth. 


4 The Primer Stage. 


‘When the names and forms of the letters have been learned, 
the powers or sounds have next to be understood. Here the 
teacher has a choice of two distinct roads along which to lead 
` the pupil—synthetic and analytic. 

1, The pupil may be required to learn directly the more im: 
portant sounds of each,letter; or 

2. He may be taught short words on the look-and- -say prin- 

12) 2 
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ciple, and from these he may be led to deduce the powers of 
the constituent parts. 

The latter method has many advantages to recommend it, 
and is now generally adopted by teachers. There are some 
thirty-four words of two letters in the language, mostly regular 
in their notation, and these, properly arranged, form the best 
introduction to the actual reading of words. From these, 
again, the normal sounds of the letters employed can be most 
easily learned. As soon as this has been done, the pupil is 
ready to engage in a very elementary form of word-building, 
The word or being known to him, and the power of the letter 
f, he can build up the sound of for. A little later the word- 
building process can be reversed: at being known, and the 
power of r, when the word rat is pronounced the pupil knows 
that r placed before at will form the word required. There are ~ 
many of our three-letter words where this process cannot, be 
used, and in such words the look-and-say method must be re- 
turned to. 

Wherever possible, the actual building up of new words should be 
done by the pupil. The interest aroused by making things is at least 
as strong as that aroused by breaking up things and finding ovt what is 
inside them. The pupil who thus makes words is best able to grasp the 
structure of an unfamiliar word, just as the man who is used to making 
one kind of machine can understand the structure of a new machine 
better than the man who has only looked at and never constructed one. 
This is a principle which applies all through school work and beyond 


it. Doing alone is learning ; looking or listening has not the power to 
awaken interest or to give clear impressions in the same degree. 


Reading-Sheets and Reading-Books. 


The question is sometimes raised as to the comparative value 
of wall-sheets and of books for the early stages of reading, 
Large wall-sheets are almost indispensable for class teaching. 
The attention of the class is concentrated ; there is no danger 
of losing the place, and no cause for looking .on a neighbour's 

s book to see where he is looking. For allsfJook-and-say ” work, 
and for the analysis or building up of new words, wall-sheets 
or something equivalent to them—suchoas reading-frames with 
movable letters, or the blackboard—should be in constant use. 
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“But as soon as the pupils are introduced to little sentences 
formed of the words they have studied, a reading-book should 
be used by each. The sentences may for a time be read over 
first on the lesson-sheet, but not so often as to lead to their 
being committed to memory, Then the same exercise should 
be read on the %ooks, each child attending to his own, and 
pointing to the place, both to help him to follow the reading 
and to let the teacher see that he is looking to the right place. 
But pointing to the words should be discontinued as early as 
possible, as it is sure to prevent proper phrasing in reading, 


Some Common Faults in Reading. 


1. Reading word by word, instead of phrase by phrase, is 
the most common fault in the early stages of reading. This 
seems unavoidable at the very earliest stage. But if all new 
‘words are studied thoroughly before they are used in sentences, 
and if too many new words are not introduced at a time, even 
t in what we have called the primer stage this fault can be 
! avoided. 
| Several methods may be adopted or invented to meet this 
| case. “On€ of the best is to ask the pupil to tell the teacher 

what he has just read. From the book he may have read, 
| | « The—cat—is—on—the—mat ;” but when asked to tell it, he 

looks up and says, “The cat is on the mat,” quite naturally. 

The teacher may then ask what the sentence was about, and 
| the pupil answers, “The cat.” ‘ What is said about the cat?” 
“Tt is on the mat.” The next step is to get him to separate 
these two parts by a slight pause—“ The cat—is on the mat” 
—and then to read it so from the book. Other pupils then read 
the sentence with the same grouping of words, until the prin- 
ciple is familiar. By some such means as this the idea of 
grouping words becomes familiar and habitual. 
2, Bawling or shouting is another common fault in young 


classes, It is usually worst when phrasing or grouping the® 
i words is not practised. The same plan may be taken to cure this 
fault. A boy who reads from his book at the full force of his 
voice should be asked in the same way to tell the teacher what ^ 
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he has just read. In most cases he will do so in a quite 
natural tone, perhaps in so low a tone that he may have to be 
asked to speak a little louder. When he has done so, he should 
then be asked to read the sentence in the same natural tone. 
At first he may fail to remember, and the contrast between the 
reading voice and the speaking voice is apt ‘to strike the rest 
of the class as ludicrous; but a persistent use of this method 
will in most cases effectually abolish the tendency to shout. 

It should be noticed that this fault may spring from various 
causes, Sometimes it arises from a nervous eagerness over the 
difficult task of reading, and more familiarity with the process 
will lessen the strain and lower the tone naturally ; but, on the 
other hand, it is apt to become a permanent fault if not checked. 
Again, it is sometimes due to the class being too large, in 
which case the natural tone is felt to be too weak. But even ` 
in this case the pupils should not be allowed, to speak Jonder 
than is absolutely necessary for audibility when there is, as 
there always should be, perfect order in the room. There is 
one reason for loud reading which has only to be mentioned in 
order to be condemned—the want of perfect order during the 
lesson. Loud reading is often an accompaniment or weak dis- 
cipline, just as loud speaking by the teacher often is. If this 
case the fault is the teacher’s. 

3. The opposite fault of inaudible reading is more common 
in older classes, especially girls’ classes. This is more difficult 
to cure. It generally accompanies inaudible answering in oral 
examination. Simultaneous reading is sometimes resorted to, 
but not always with the desired effect. The pupils should be 
taught to believe that too low a tone is by no means a mark of 
good breeding, as some girls seem to suppose, but that it is 
really rude to speak so that a listener has to strain his ear to 
catch a reply. A peremptory order, or anything approaching, 
to bullying a class in which this fault exists, has generally no 
effect, or an effect the reverse of what is intended. A general 
‘tone of healthy earnestness about the work is perhaps the only 


real cure, and this cannot be cultivaved without time, care, 
and skill. 
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Simultaneous Reading. 


Simultaneous reading is resorted to by many teachers as a 
kind of universal cure for faults in reading. It has a certain 
value in securing practice in phrasing, and in encouraging timid 
pupils. But inven a moderately large class the pupils for 
whose benefit the practice is adopted often take little or no 
share in the exercise. It can only be really effective when the 
class is so small that the teacher can watch the utterance of 
each child, as the leader of an orchestra can follow the tone 
of each instrument. And it is precisely in these small classes 
that simultaneous reading is found to be least necessary. It 
is an exercise which should be sparingly used, and only for 
some definite and specific purpose ; and the teacher would do 
well to see whether that specific purpose is really being accom- 
plished by it. 

Tt should be remembered that the practice of simultaneous reading or 
recitation is apt to be hurtful to the musical ear of a class, The pupils 
read in all varieties of key, and the inflections are taken in all kinds of 
intervals. The result is painful to the listener, and dulls the sense of 
pitch in the performers. Many teachers of singing complain that it 
increases the difficulty of getting a class to sing in tune, as compared 
#ith other classes in the same school where the simultaneous exercise is 
less freely used. 


Pattern Reading. 


Many misleading halftruths have been written about reading 
being an imitative art, requiring much pattern reading by the 


teacher, It is the habit of some teachers to read the whole 


lesson first, sentence by sentence, followed by the. pupils in the 
same way. Nothing could be more fatal to the development 
of the feal power of reading. Reading is an imitative art in 
the same sense as speaking is; but the power of speech would 
be but indifferently developed if the child confined himself to 
phrases actually heard, without experimenting in the combina- 
tion of words and phrases for himself. _ R 

Pattern reading should never extend to the whole lesson, or 
even any considerable part of it. The teacher should only use 
it for the purpose of illustrating general principles and correct- 
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ing faults of pronunciation and style, which cannot be put 
right by the pupil’s own attempts. 


The abuse of pattern reading frequently reduces a class to such a 
pitch of helplessness that they will not attempt to pronounce a new 
word, however like one already known, without first hearing it pro- 
nounced. Even actual errors should be as far as Possible corrected by 
a method designed to cultivate individual power, and with a view to 
avoiding similar errors in future. If a word is mispronounced, such a 
caution as, “Put the accent on the last syllable,” or, “Sound the ch 
hard,” or, “The h is silent,” should be given; and the children should 
be taught very early to know the meaning of such instructions. If the 
phrasing is faulty, let the pupil look at the sentence and tell which 
words naturally go together according to meaning, or, at a later stage, 
according to grammatical relation, and then ask him to read it in accord- 
ance with the rules he has discovered and laid down for himself. Only 
in the last resort should the word be pronounced or the sentence read for 
him. Pattern reading should only be used as a pattern or type to be 
aimed at, not a means of avoiding the difficulties of teaching reading. 
If a fence has to be got over, show the boy where to climb it, and if 
necessary stand by to help him if he falls, but don’t lift him over. 


There are more fences in front, and the sooner he learns to climb the 
better. j 


The Qualities of Good Reading. 


If word-building, and the habit of dealing with Rew’ words 
syllable by syllable in the light of words already known; are 
systematically practised, the difficulties of mere word-naming 
become fewer and fewer as the pupil advances. There are other 
‘points which meanwhile occupy more of the teacher's attention 
during the reading-lesson, But though their systematic treat- 
ment may come only in the later stages of the pupil’s progress, 
the teacher should have had them, distinctly before his mind from 
the very beginning. The following are the most important :— 

1. Pronunciation. This term is generally restricted to the 
proper sounds of the vowels in a word. This point must be 
carefully attended to from the beginning. 

2. Enunciation is usually understood to refer to the con- 
Jonant sounds. The difficulties connected with this and the 
preceding point vary in different districts, Sometimes it may 


be the letter ¢, sometimes ng, sometimes’; or % that is slurred 
_over,- 


e 
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3. Articulation means the proper connection of syllables in 

a word, or of words in a phrase. The omission of unaccented 

syllables is the most common error under this head, and this 
omission is usually unnoticed by the speaker. It is due to the 
fact that the mouth is not opened to sound the short or un- 

accented vowel, md consequently there is no sound conyeyed to 

the listener. 

The distinctness of reading depends largely on articulation combined 

with the preceding qualities, and no amount of loudness will secure 

distinct utterance without proper pronunciation, enunciation, and artic- 


wation. 

4. Accent is the stress laid on some individual syllable in a 
word. This is more easily secured. Pupils should be taught 
the meaning of the marks in common use both for accent and 
for long or short vowel-sounds, so that words thus marked in 
their books can be pronounced without the teacher’s pattern. 


=S" Emphasis refers to the stress to be laid on particular words 


in a phrase, or on particular phrases in a sentence. It is thus 


an extended form of accent. 
6. Phrasing and voice-pauses. The words which constitute 


a groep oF oratorical phrase are run together quite as much as 


thee syllables in a word. These phrases or extended words 


must be separated from each other by a break in the continuity 
of the sound, which does not necessarily mean a perceptible 
pause. ‘These yoice-pauses are distinct from the pauses which 
are marked by punctuation ; they are less formal, and often 


more difficult to learn. 

These two qualities, emphasis and phrasing, are the most important 
elements in intelligent reading as compared with merely correct or 
distinct reading. They are necessary in order to show that the pupil 
understands what he is reading; and if he does not understand it, 
no rules will enable him to give the proper emphasis and phrasing. 
These qualities are also necessary to enable the listener to understand 
what is being read. In order to keep his ear attentive to these 

teacher should avoid following the reading lesson on the 
book; the reading should appeal to his ear, not his eye. And the 
necessity for such qualities will be impressed on the class by the frequent, 
practice of making the pupils read one by one to the class from some 
ook or paper which A not in the hands of the others, and is not familiar 


points, the 
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7. Fluency or ease in reading is possible only when the diffi-’ 


culties of word-naming have largely disappeared. Fluency must 
not be confused with rapidity. It is rather to be developed by 
a deliberate style of reading, which enables the eye to travel in 
advance of the voice, and to grasp a complete phrase or clause 
instead of only one word at a time. Rapidoreading usually 
prevents fluency, by the pupil in his hurry missing the true 
bearing of the various phrases, and by the actual slips and errors 
in words as well as in voice-pauses to which it leads, The only 
means of securing reading at once fluent and intelligent is to 
cultivate the habit of grasping the whole phrase before begin- 
ning to read it aloud, and for this deliberateness is at first 
essential, and always helpful. 
Practice alone will produce ease and fluency, but this practice must 
not be in the form of re-reading familiar passages, It is rather practico 
in reading new matter which is wanted. The utmost glibness and 


apparent ease in reading the class-book may and often does acconipan; 
a remarkable want of fluency in reading new passages of a similar grade. 


8. Modulation and expression may be taken together as 
describing the highest and rarest quality of good reading, This 
applies not merely to the inflection of the voice needed te»show 
the completeness or incompleteness of a sentence, or to indicate 
a question. It also means that the tone of voice should be 
modulated to suit the kind of passage read. Expressive reading 
can be best cultivated by the reading of passages which make 
special demands on expression, such as conversation or dialogue, 
dramatic pieces, and good poetry. 

There are other points which might be dealt with in detail, such as 
pitch, rate of speed, and the like, but they are either too obvious to need 
explanation, or have been incidentally taken up already. All the quali- 


ties enumerated above require careful notice in order to secure accurate, 
intelligent, and expressive reading. 


The Teacher’s Reading. ‘ 

» Lt is not every teacher of reading that can read well, and yet 
there is no subject in which example is so valuable an aid to 
precept. Many pupil-teachers receive toç, little instruction and 
practice in the art, judging from the results produced. The 
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young teacher must practise reading aloud for his own im- 
provement, and should not-be above making good use of his 
pronouncing dictionary. A distinguished teacher and professor 
of elocution says that he found nothing so helpful as the prac- 
tice of reading aloud a few pages of such a dictionary now and 
again. Until we%test ourselves in this way, probably few of us 
know how many words we habitually pronounce wrong, and 
how many unaccented syllables we never pronounce at all, 

Another useful exercise for both teachers and pupils is that 
of reading aloud not merely a few lines, but a pretty long 
passage. Unless this is carefully practised, the reading is apt 
to fall off in quality after the first sentence or two, or, from 
want of knowing or practising the proper way of breathing, the 
exercise is found very fatiguing. 


rue General Reading. 

The aim of our teaching should be to cultivate the power of 
reading rather than the ability to read one particular book. In 
young classes the too frequent reading of the same book leads 
to an unintelligent and deceptive fluency which is really read- 
ing by rotê. The evil results of this are frequently seen in 
the form of blunders due to children saying the, words which 
they expect to find, instead of those which actually are found 
jn the lesson. This kind of inaccuracy seems epidemic in cer- 
tain classes, and is always worst when the passage read is very 
Indeed, it is a matter of common “experience that! 
classes will read an unprepared passage more correctly and in- 
telligently than the familiar lessons of their book. Intelligent 
reading implies that the pupil is taking an intelligent interest 
in what he reads, and it is difficult to do this with a passage in 
which every idea, and even every phrase and word, are familiar 
ad nauseam. 

Hence the benefit of using two or three different books during 
the year, and, in classes old enough to make it practicable, of® 
using other books, magazines, and newspapers for reading (and^ 
listening) practice. This use of general literature as a supple- 
ment to school-books is of great value likewise for the cultiva. @ 


familiar. 


i 
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tion of intelligence, and for fostering a taste for reading“ 
Extracts and articles should be most frequently chosen which 
have a special bearing on the geographical or historical studies 
of the class, or on some topic of interest at the time. These 
will often be helpful in giving a practical and interesting turn 
to studies which are apt to be rather abstract and dry to 
children. A school library which can be made use of for this 
purpose is of much service, and has this further advantage that 
books thus used in the class can afterwards be taken home and 
read in full by the pupils. 


RECITATION. 


Lee by heart and reciting passages of poetry 

usually forms part of our ordinary school work, and this 
exercise is of much use as an aid to intelligent and expressive 
reading. The passages should be selected with the further view 
of cultivating the taste, and should be pieces really worth 
+ remembering. For little children, bright and amusing pieces 
aremost suitable, and those of a gloomy or sad character 
should be avoided. Gloomy sentiments are unnatural to young 
pupils; and when pieces of this character are chosen, the senti- 
ments are either not realized by the children, in which case a 
carelessness with regard to the expression of feeling in poetry 
is fostéred? or if the sentiments are realized, the effect on the 
your mind is undesirable from another point of view. Words 
and feelings alike should be suited to the age of the children, 
for it should be remembered that the mere meaning of the words 
is only part of what good poetry conveys to the mind. 


Method of Learning by Heart. 

Too little attention is often given to the proper method of 
learning by heart. A common plan is to allow the children to 
con the “words over silently, or aloud, in a careless, monotonous 
fashion, until they are committed to memory, and then to 
develop the proper expression as they are recited time after 
time. This is wrong; for various reasons. 
added to the mere sequence of words strengthens 
and makes the learning more effective. Thus i4 
d sentence than a mere list of words, 
in to help the memory of the words. | 


Any clue 
the memory, 
js easier to learn a connecte! 
because the meaning comes 
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For the same reason metre and rhyme help to make poetry 
more easy to learn than prose of similar difficulty of meaning, 
Hence it is easy to see that if, along with the sense, metre, cml 
rhyme, we make use of the proper emphasis and expression, 
we have additional clues to guide the memory. 

The practical lesson is obvious: from the very beginning the 
passage should be read aloud with due expression, modulation, 
and emphasis; and this for the simple reason that it is the 
surest way to remember the passage, ‘There is a real economy 
of time and labour, 

But this method has a more important bearing still on the 
style of recitation. It commonly happens that whenever a 
pupil has to make any effort to recall the words of his recita- 
tion, emphasis and expression at once disappear, and this is 


simply because the words and their expression were not con- ` 


nected in his mind at first. He tries to remember the,werds 
by the clue of their visual appearance in the book, instead of 
by their sound added to their appearance. Tf the teacher wishes 
to have word and sound (including emphasis) reproduced to- 
gether by the pupil, he must see to it that they are learned 
together, and never afterwards separated in the ‘practice of 
recitation. And what is true of sound and expression is equally 
true of whatever gesture may be considered appropriate’ These 


should not be left until the words are remembered, but should’ 


form a part of the learning as they are to do of the reciting. 
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What it Is. 


HE object of teaching reading, as we have seen, is to give 

the pupil the power of understanding the meaning of the 
printed words presented to him. The teacher has two methods 
available for discovering how far his teaching has been effective 
in securing that end, The first method is oral reading by the 
pupil, who can read intelligently only what he understands, at 
Jeast in a general way; the second method is oral questioning 
bythe teacher on the sense of the passage read, whether the 
reading has been oral or silent, and whether the passage has 
heen read in the class dr at home. This oral answering of the 
Yteacher’s Guestions has come to be known technically as 


& Intelligence.” . } 
What it Implies. 


On the pupil’s part such oral answering implies the power of 
expressing the meaning of a passage in his own words. This 
power again implies two things, which are to some extent at 
Jeast distinct from each other—(1) a clear understanding of 
the meaning of what he has read, and (2) a command of words 
to express that meaning in another form. It is important to 
think of these two points as distinct, as the teacher will thereby 
be better able not only to understand a pupil’s failure to answer, 
but also to deduce many important rules by which he may make 


his questioning more effective and educative. 
° 


How to secure Answers. E 


Tt may be stated generally. that with lessons so clearly written 


and carefully adapted to the pupil’s age as th 


ose now found in o 


4 
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all good school-books, the chief difficulty of the pupil is rather 
the want of language than the want of comprehension of the 
lesson. But fluency in the use of words can only be reached 
by actual practice. Hence it is important that the teacher 
should question not only on the difficult parts of a lesson, when 
he may have reason to doubt the pupil’s power of understanding 
the meaning, but also, and more especially, on the easy parts 
which he is certain the pupil does understand. In answering 
such questions only one of the two difficulties has to be faced— 
the difficulty of finding and rightly using the proper words. This 
rule is of special importance in dealing with classes or pupils 
that are backward or shy in answering. In such cases the 
teacher may even find it useful to explain for the pupil, without 
questioning, the more difficult passages, both in order to save 
time and to avoid discouragement to himself and his pupils; 
but the easy passages which cannot possibly be misunderstood 
must always be explained by the pupil. In this way the dull 
pupil acquires the habit of trying to answer. He does not come 
to regard a question as a conundrum which can only be solved 
by his brighter comrades, but as a call to do something which 
he has found to be quite within his own power. And this 
habit of trying to do something is a much more valuable result. 
of education than the understanding of the most difficult matter 
treated of in his book. 


Used in this way and for this end, oral questioning becomes some- 
thing much higher than a mere method of examining. It becomes a 
powerful means of education—that is, of cultivating the power of doing 
as well as of understanding. 


When to Examine. € 


The habit of questioning at the end of each sentence is open 
to several objections. It breaks the continuity of the oral 
reading, and is apt to lower its quality. It is also unnecessary, 

“if the sentence has been intelligently read, for this indicates 
“that its general scope is understood. But if the sentence has 
been read in such a way as to show tha’ its meaning has been 
missed, it may be useful to put a question designed to lead the 
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‘pupil to its true bearing, and then have the sentence read once 
more so as to bring out this meaning. This is more useful 
by far than the plan of reading it as a pattern for the pupil. 
The latter method may be the shorter way of getting the correct 


‘rendering of the sentence, but there is a danger of the pupil 


missing the reason why this rendering is correct rather than 
his own. And there is the further danger of weakening his 
power of self-reliance and initiative when difficulties have to be 
faced. , 

But if the lesson be a long or difficult one, it will often be 
advisable to have it explained section by section, in order that 
the reading of a later part may not be marred by failure to 
grasp the meaning of an earlier one. No rules can be laid 
down in such matters. In this as in most points of real import- 


. ance in method, the teacher must be guided by his own ex- 


perience, and by his skill in detecting how far his class is 
grasping the meaning of the lesson. 

Oral questioning may be carried on either with the class- 
books open or shut. With young classes, where the sentences 
and lessons are short, it will be found best to have books closed 
during the exercise. The attention of young children is easily 
distravted, and it is difficult for them to attend both to the 
teacher’s voice and to the printed page. In lessons for more 
advanced pupils, where the sentences are longer and more in- 
volved, it is well to have the books open for reference. For 
such classes it is less distracting tò have'the lesson before them 
for occasional reference than to carry in their memory the whole 
context and setting of any word or phrase that may be under 


discussion. 


o 
Meanings of Words and of Sentences. 

Questions should not be confined to the meanings of indi- 
vidual words. Such questions are necessary, and the ability to 
answer them is of the highest importance. But this is only > 
part of the scope of what is called “ Intelligence.” Tt is anite 2 
possible for a pupil to know, by help of “ meanings » supplied in 
his lesson-book or in a dictionary, the meaning of every individual 
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word in a sentence, and yet to miss the bearing of the sentence 
as a whole. And, on the other hand, it is often found that 
pupils have a good grasp of the meaning of a sentence, and yet 
are unable to give synonyms for certain words in it. The 
two things are, to a large extent, distinct exercises of the in- 
tellect. And on this account the teacher «must be the more 
careful that he does not neglect either of them. The power of 
grasping the general meaning is the more important for prac- 
tical purposes. But dealing with individual words is of much 
value for cultivating definiteness of “thought, as well as for 
enlarging the pupil’s vocabulary and giving fluency in the use 
of words, 
Use of Word-building. 

In teaching the meaning of a word, the teacher should be on 
the watch for points which will make the meaning more easily ~ 
and surely remembered. The best clue is that of the form or 
build of the word, when it is formed from some simpler and 
better-known word. Wherever possible, the smaller root- 
word should be used in giving the meaning of the compound, 
Thus, “unable” should be explained as “not able,” rather 
than “powerless,” and “powerless” should be “endered by 
“without power,” rather than by “unable.” By such ‘means 
pupils get into the habit of looking a new word in the face, so 
to speak, in order to discover some family likeness to words 
which they already know. 

Of course this habit will lead to occasional errors, but the error will 
be at least an intelligent one; and it is a much better habit than the 
common one of the pupils waiting until they are told some meaning, and 


then trying to remember it without seeing why the word means that 
rather than anything else. i 


This method of using the root or stem word in getting at the 
meaning of a compound is in no way dependent on a knowledge 
of Latin or other roots. Tt should be used from the very earliest 

» Stages. And even when a teacher wishes to use the Latin roots 

» Systematically, they should be taught in their English form, 
unless, indeed, the class is also studying the Latin tongue. 

_ The Latin termination is unnecessary, and to pupils ignorant 
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© 
of the use of such terminations it is only distracting. Thus, it 
is enough to teach that in such words as respect, inspect, etc., 
the part spect means look; no good end is served by saying 
that specto means J look. The -o or -um or -are termination is 
a matter of no importance, and is for the pupil only a meaning- 
less fact to remenfoer for a time. 


Preparation by the Teacher. 


If a young teacher is to use this method effectively, and to 
teach the meanings of words by their structure and the family 
relationships that exist among them, one thing is urgently 
needed—he must prepare his work at home. Even if he is 
qualified to deal with each word just as it comes in the lesson— 
which few teachers are—it is still a bad system for the pupil. 

“Tt is much better that the teacher should note beforehand the 
wordsethat lend themselves to this mode of treatment for giving 
new instruction, and also as examples of rules and principles 
previously explained. 

This implies that the teacher possesses a copy of the class-book. Every 
teacher who is in earnest about his work does so. Others may even for- 
get fhem#lves so far as to borrow a book from the class—a most objec- 
tignable and undignified habit. Many teachers have found it profitable 
to have their books interleaved with blank paper. This is more necessary 
with advanced text-books; but for elementary reading-books sufficient 
space may generally be found on the blank margins of the page for mak- 
ing the jottings and memoranda which are always necessary. 

Complete auswers should always be insisted on. This does not by 
any means imply that every answer must be a grammatically complete 
sentence. The complete answer may be a single word, or a phrase, 
or, again, a grammatical sentence. There is no reason why an answer 
should always have a subject and predicate any more than a question 
should, and the common and useful question ‘‘ Why?” certainly does 
not. The essential point to notice is this, that if a phrase is required, 
a mere word is not to be accepted as a sufficient answer ; and if a com- 
plete sentence is required, nothing less should be offered or accepted. 
Confusion between complete answers and answering in complete sentences 
is by no means uncommon, either in actual teaching or in books on the 
subject. Further consideration of the same subject will be found unden: 
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SPELLING. 


The Problem. 


N spelling, the problem is the converse of that in oral read- 
ing. It is this: Given the sound of a word, to represent 
that sound by the conventional written symbols. If we think 


of oral spelling, the problem will be—to name the conventional ° 


written or printed symbols. But in actual practice wę only 
require to spell when we are writing, and so we may regard 
the former statement of the problem as being the more useful. 


Its Solution. 


When the problem is thus stated, it is evident that fis solu- 
tion lies in teaching spelling through the medium of tle eye 
rather than the ear. Spelling is a practical necessity only when 
we write. What the pupil requires to know, therefore, is the 
written form of the words ; and what the teacher has to do is 
to cultivate visual Memory in this connection, so that the pupil 
knows by the form of the word he has written whether it is 
` right or wrong. When a person feels uncertain regarding the 
spelling of a common word, he generally writes down the word 
in question, and decides by the look of it, though he was unable 
to decide by merely thinking of the symbols. 


If our alphabet were phonetic or regular, having a symbol or fixed 
combination of symbols for each sound in the language, and only one 
sound for each symbol, the teaching of spelling would be a simple matter, 
and the sound of the word would be the best key to its visual representa- 
tion. But our whole system of spelling is izregular in the highest degree, 
and we must practically learn the spelling of each word individually. 
As a matter of fact, most of our words do fall into classes or groups 
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as regards spelling; but there is nothing in the sound to indicate which 
group a word falls into, or whether it is anomalous and an exception to 
every rule, 


Oral Spelling. 


This does not mean, however, that oral spelling is quite use- 
less. In the earky stages of reading, the spelling of words is 
found useful as a means of calling attention to the build of 
the word—the names of its parts; and a word may be de- 
scribed, that is, spelt, for this reason either when present to the 
pupil on his lesson-sheet or not. But this is to be practised 
for the sake of correct reading, correct observation of the form 

“and build of words, rather than as a formal spelling lesson. 
This rudimentary kind of spelling is necessary for the use of 
comparison, or observing likenesses and unlikenesses among 
words, and is valuable as a means of enabling the pupils to 
correct for themselves, by a more careful observation, such 
-errors as they may make. 


For example, a child sees ‘‘on” on his lesson-sheet, and calls it “no.” 
The teacher draws his attention to the word again, and he names it cor- 
rectly; but that is not enough. The teacher should further ask how 
ye thesword, would have been spelt if it had been ‘‘no,” and the child 
i ` answers, “ N-O;” and thus the difference between the words on and no 
{established without the need for actually showing the child the two 
rds side by side, as had no doubt already been done at a still earlier 


wo! 
stage. 


At the later stages of work, also, oral spelling is often useful 
in dealing with comparison of words ; but by that time pupils 
spell orally because they can write the words. They spell, as 
it were, by reading off the visual picture which they can form 
| mentally, either of the printed or the written word. But 
| È this, again, is something diferent from a formal spelling 
lesson. 

Oral spelling, however, is still misused by some teachers as 
| a means of formally teaching to spell. Young classes are made 
| to spend useless and dreary hours in the simultaneous and une 
. musical chant of “c-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat; cat, ca z 


—an exer“ 
| cise which can be prođuctive of little good and less pleasure. 
It might be of some service if the pupils were to do all their | 
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writing by a type-writing machine, where the work is not 
visible ; but since we look at our words as a whole, as a picture 
for the eye, and aim at such fluency of writing that we scarcely 
think of the separate letters at all as we write, a less efficient 
method would be hard to find. 


The time thus wasted would be more effectively’spent by the teacher 
in writing on the blackboard the words to be studied, and by the chil- 
dren in copying them on slates; for at this early stage transcribing 
direct from the book presents too many difficulties, and distracts at- 
tention from the one point to be thought of—the spelling of the word. 


Incidental Teaching of Spelling. 

Children learn unconsciously to spell by practice in reading. 
The common words are so often presented to the eye that the 
pupils carry away unconsciously a mental picture of them. 
We do not usually give spelling lessons in French or in Latin ` 
when teaching these languages, but take it for granted that the 
children will observe and remember the spelling of the word by 
carefully looking at it. The same process goes on in the read- 
ing of English. And it will be carried on all the more surely 
when the new words that occur in the reading lessons are not 
pronounced by the teacher as patterns for the clfildrén, but 
attacked by them on their own initiative. Good teachiag in 
reading is productive of power to spell; the best readers in a 
class are usually the most correct spellers also, 


Transcription Exercises. 

There is an intermediate step between seeing a printed word 
and writing down such a word. The character we use in writ- 
ing differs from the printed character. Exercises in transcrip- 
tion are useful, not only in fixing the spelling of words, but in 
translating the printed into the written character, which in 
young classes forms a real difficulty. Such exercises are neces- 
sary to familiarize the pupils with the look of the word in its 
written form, and for this reason they are preferable to even 
the simplest form of dictation, in so far as they make no call 
on the memory, but leave all the mental energies free to be 
concentrated on the one point aimed at. 
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Transcription exercises thus naturally form the next step atter 
copying from the blackboard the words written by the teacher 
for study. They may be used at a very early stage in the 
pupil’s progress, and there is much advantage in continuing 
such practice to a comparatively advanced stage as well. 

© 

Tt is important that the first impression of a word should be a correct 
one, as it is apt to be enduring. If a child writes a word wrong once or 
twice, the blunder is very apt to recur. After a wrong mental picture 
has been formed, this has to be eradicated, which is often very difficult. 
Hence the importance of careful supervision of the exercises in transcrib- 
ing words, especially new words. Frequent transcription of common 
words also serves to make the writing of them easy and finally almost 


automatic. 

Transcription is also an exercise which leads to economy of the teacher's 
time. This is an important point where he has more than one class to 
teach, or where he adopts the plan—a plan always productive of good— 
of dividing a large class into several sections so as to secure more indi- 
yjdual effort from the pupils. Although a class is able to write from 
dictation, that is no reason why they should have no practice in the for- 
mation of written words except when the teacher is dictating. In many 
cases also the passage which is transcribed to-day may profitably be 
used as the dictation exercise to-morrow, especially with young classes. 


Paste Spelling Rules. 


With all its irregularities, our system of spelling does follow 
certain rules. No doubt the rules are numerous, and the 
exceptions to them still more numerous, but the great majority 
of our words can be arranged into groups for facilitating the 
systematic teaching of spelling. Much attention is at present 
being devoted to this matter. It is recognized that words 
should not be learned merely as they chance to occur in the 
reading-book, and manuals are coming more into use where 
words are grouped according to their spelling alone. 

This systematic teaching should be adopted, for many reasons. 
Even with the best teaching, essential things are apt to be 
forgotten by the pupil after they have been learned ; and in 
every subject the teacher must be on the look-out for clues by. 
which a forgotten thing can be recalled to mind. The surest 
clues for memory are those which depend most on reasoning out 
from other things, and things are least likely to be forgotten 
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when they have been shown to be connected with other things 
by clear principles. 

You may clearly impress on a pupil that a certain fact is so; 
but if you wish him to have a trustworthy memory of it, tell 
him not only that it is so, but why it isso. If this be impossible 
or inconvenient, show him other things that“are so likewise ; 
and failing this, show him some things that are exactly opposite, 
for the memory of contrasts is often little weaker than that of 
resemblances. 


By one or more of these clues—reason why, likeness, and unlikeness—a 
pupil will grope his way back to the spelling of a forgotten word, even 
when the mental picture on which we chiefly rely has vanished for the 
time. And these are the three main principles of classification which 
will guide the teacher in arranging words for systematic study. 

For example, in teaching that the past tense of bar requires two T'S, 
the teacher may point out as a reason that the second 7 is added to 
separate the a and the e, since « and e with only one letter be- 
tween give the long sound of a. Then, as a contrast to the word and 
an example of the rule, he quotes bared ; while as similar words he may 
give marred, starred, etc.; or he may pass from the letter r and give 
other pairs of words, like fated and fatted, mated and matted, and so on. 
Of course, if the word be anomalous, no help is got from the use of 
similarity, but contrast may be available; while as to regson e> rule, 
that may have to be superseded by some historical fact as to how the 
common rule has come to be departed from in this particular case.” 

The teacher must, of course, consult a good spelling manual for the 
actual rules and outstanding anomalies. And it may be added, that 
for younger classes the spelling manual should be in the hands of the 
teacher, not the pupils: the classified examples which he gives them on 
the blackboard, or from their reading-book, will be more impressive, 
and certainly more intelligible, than a formal rule. With older pupils 
the case differs considerably, and the rules as well as the examples may 
be profitably studied by the pupils, 


DICTATION. 


The Use of Dictation. 


Ow should dictation be taught? ‘The best clue to an 
answer for a question of this kind is often found by 
considering first a more fundamental question— 

Why should dictation be taught? Dictation is one of the 
steps, usually taken in the process of teaching children to write 
their mother-tongue, to express their thoughts in written 
language instead of merely in spoken language. The various 
steps in that process, according to modern practice, are these : 
writing (that is, penmanship), spelling, transcription, dicta- 
tion, ramar, and composition. Original composition is the 
goalmimed at, and the other exercises are means to that end. 

Tt is an error to regard the dictation exercise, then, as merely 


a means of testing spelling—a view which is too common in 


practice. Tt should rather be said that spelling is a prepara- 
tion for the dictation exercise. The pupil has now reached a 


stage beyond that of writing single words, and has begun 


to develop the power of dealing with phrases.. But these 
phrases are in the meantime dictated to him: the reason for 
this is“that practice in writing down phrases supplied to him 


is the best preparation for writing down the phrases which by- 


and-by he will have to make for himself before writing them. 


Preparation for the Exercise. A 
presumably got thoroughly over the diff 


The pupil has now 
zinted into written characters. He has 


culty of translating P 
passed the “ letter-by-letter” stage, and even the “ word-by-word ” 
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stage, of his early transcription exercises, He has now to 
depend on the mental picture of the words which the sound 
talls up, and transfer this picture to his slate or paper. This 
implies that he is able to form a mental picture of all the 
words dictated to him, How can this ability be secured? 
Clearly by the careful study of the passage tô be dictated. 


Dictation without previous Preparation is useless for teaching pur- 
poses, and it is as a teaching process that we have to consider it here. 
But unprepared dictation exercises are not merely useless; they are 
positively hurtful. It will become clear by considering 
the process which results in a blunder in this exercise, 

A word is dictated which the pupil cannot spell—that is to say, he 
has no clear mental picture of the word to guide his writing. But he 
must write something, and he writes down the word wrong. What is 

| the Tesult? He has now obtained from his slate a mental picture of the 
¥ word in question, but it is a wrong picture, True, the word may be 
corrected, and the boy may see where he erred; but he has now two 
conflicting pictures in his mind, the wrong and the right. The teacher 


/Select the right Picture in future whenever the two are suggested by the 
W / sound of the word in question, Unfortunately teaching can only attain 
to strengthening the memory of the true; there is no art by which 


we can ensure forgetting the false when once it has been presented to 
ind. 


€ p 


The first practical rule then Seems to be that all pasfages 
for dictation must be carefully prepared beforehand. For 
young classes, the best Preparation is that of transcribing the 
Passage in full, an exercise which might be performed on the 
day before the dictation exercise is given. As practice gives 
increased fluency, a careful reading (with silent observation of 
be. sufficient 3 and at a still more advanced 
Stage attention to the more difficult and uncommon words 
will be all that is needed, A 

Tn this exercise it is extremely important to “hasten slowly.” 
The young teacher may be oppressed by the prospect that his 
class may be tested at the annual inspection by being asked to 
write any part of any lesson in the book, and he may be tempted 
to require the Preparation of the whole of each day’s lesson for 
this purpose. By doing this he will defeat his own ends, The 
whole lesson cannot be prepared thoroughly, and only thorough 
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preparation is of any value. Two or three paragraphs may be 
as much as he can rely on getting done with absolute accuracy 
at first; but the power will steadily grow day by day until 
larger sections can be prescribed. By the time the class comes 
to a second perusal of the book, the whole lesson is much more 
familiar, and only the hard words will require special study. 


Errors in Dictation. 

The most important point in a dictation exercise is to 
prevent errors; the next, to correct them. Teachers do not 
require to be told that errors will occur, even with careful 
attention to preparation. But if they know how these occur, 
some clue may be found to the best means of correcting them. 
A boy may make an error from various causes :— 

1. He may have no clear picture of the word in his mind, 
and he just writes down “ something.” 

2. He may have a clear but an erroneous picture, due to 
faulty observation of the spelling while preparing the passage, 
and he carefully writes down the word as he learned it, though 
not as it should have been learned. 

3. He may have a clear and correct picture of the word, but 
may make a “slip of the pen,” and write down what he did 
not mean, without noticing it. This is due to faulty observa- 
tion of what he is writing, perhaps through fixing his attention 
on some other part of the phrase. 

Tf the teacher could in each case of error make sure which 
of these causes has been acting, it would simplify correction ; 
but this is hardly possible. Errors due to the third cause 
mentioned would require practically no correction ; calling 
the writers attention to the slip would secure all that is 
needed. In most cases something more is needed, and the 
old-fashioned plan of making the pupils refer to their books 
and copy out correctly half a dozen times or more the words 


misspelt is really a very sound one. But this should never” 


be regarded as a punishment for making the blunder; it 
is really the best means of fixing in the pupils mind a 
correct image of the word, and the repetition of the word 
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several times is a powerful means of securing permanence in 
memory. 
While errors will occur under any circumstances, their bee 

should always be regarded as exceptional, and not as the general rı ae 
If dictation exercises habitually contain blunders in the majority Ges 
class, there is somewhere a serious fault. Either the pupils are pee 
asked to do too much, or they are careless, and the teacher has failed 
secure their hearty co-operation. This may indeed be a result of asking 
them to do what is beyond them, In any case, time is being wasted. 
The pupils are being familiarized with wrong instead of right Pe 
of words, and they are further being demoralized by imperfect wor! 
being habitually accepted from them. 


Revision of Exercises. 

It is of course absolutely essential that every exercise should 
be seen by the teacher, This may seem almost a superfluous 
remark after what has already been said of errors. Xet it A 
so important that it will bear repetition. This supervision 18 
obviously necessary in order that the teacher may know ee ir 
the words are correctly written, and also in order that the pupils 
may give their best attention and care to the exercise. For 
dictation is one of those exercises which, as has been said, when 
badly or carelessly done, are really worse than useless. à 

Classes may be so large that it is difficult'and even impossible 
for the teacher to examine all the exercises. Whenever this 
happens, the class is so large that effective teaching is dificult 
or impossible, and not in this subject only. The fact remains 
that the teacher's 
exercise are indispensable if the best results are to be obtained. 
At the slate-writing stage of the pupil’s progress the passage 
dictated is usually so short, and the writing should be so clear, 
that a Single glance will serve to discover a misspelling. In 
more advanced classes, when large, a useful makeshift is w 
allow the pupils to correct their own, or each their neighbours 
(xereise. This should be done in pencil, after pens are removed, 

` and only as a preliminary to the teacher’s own examination. It 
1s useful as a means of shortening the time necessary for that 
examination ; but if used as a substitute for it, grave danger of 
a moral kind may be the result, 


Aus : h 
personal supervision and review of eac 
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How to Dictate. ; 


It is a common fault among young teachers to repeat the 
phrase dictated several times. Some fall into the habit of 
unconsciously repeating the words all the time they are being 
written, half a dozeh times or more. This is a mistake. The 
object is to get the children to grasp a phrase as a whole, and 
then write it down. But they will never put themselves to the 
trouble of grasping the whole phrase if they can depend on 
hearing each separate word repeated as soon as they are ready 
forit. Itisalso distracting to the attention, for they are made 
to listen in the middle of their writing, which prepares the way 
for blunders. The teacher is likewise fostering the habit of in- 
attention in his pupils, by speaking when they need not attend. 
The result of this may be that in other lessons also he will 
have ta speak more than once before he secures attention. 

In the initiatory stage, it may be necessary occasionally to 
dictate certain words singly ; but little groups of two or three 
words can be written quite easily by very young children who 
have made good use of their transcription exercises beforehand, 
and this fortis a much higher type of exercise. But for inter- 
mediat® and senior classes, if the passage has been prepared, so 
that there are no unknown words, and if the phrases dictated 
are of a suitable length, there is no good reason why each phrase 
should be repeated more than once. Exceptions will of course 
arise, but the best training will be given by adhering to the 


rule of dictating each phrase only once. 


Unprepared Dictation. 


Unprepared dictation is frequently given as a test exercise 
both to senior classes and to young teachers. 
use of dictation from that which 
What we have been discussing. is 
the practice of writing dictated passages as & means of giving 9 
fluency in writing the mother-tongue, and as a preparation for 
writing phrases composed by the pupi. But the unprepared 


dictation exercise is merely & spelling test, or it may be a test 


in examinations, 
This is a totally different 
we have been considering., 
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of spelling, writing, and punctuation combined. The teacher 
may find this exercise a useful one for discovering what his 
pupils don’t know, but not for teaching them anything new, 
except indirectly, in so far as it is followed by a study of words 
that have been misspelt. As a spelling test, it may be made 
just as difficult as the examiner chooses, by selecting a passage 
with a sufficient number of ‘uncommon words; and on this 
account it is a much more trying test than a composition exer- 
cise, where a pupil can usually avoid words which he cannot 
spell, and substitute others more familiar. But except for pur- 
poses of examination the unprepared dictation exercise has no 
serious value. 


G 


WRITING. 


NDER this heading we have to consider writing in the 

narrower sense, as expressed by the term penmanship. 

In its wider sense the phrase, “a good writer,” means one who 

writes good English ; but in the sense we have to consider here 
it only means one who writes a good hand. 

We have first to determine what we mean by a good hand, 
as everywhere else in teaching, 
uch on what we aim at. A 
to determine the means. 


or googl penmanship ; for here, 
our method will depend very m 
- clear view of the end will do much 


What Good Writing Is. 


The Tost bvious requirement of writing is that it should be 


easily tead. But to this we must add that it should be easily 
d writing as one of the 


written. In this busy age we regar 
The flowing lines and 


useful arts, not as one of the fine arts. 
ornamental curves of a past generation have fallen into disuse, 


to the regret of some, no doubt, but to the substantial advan- 
tage of many. Ornamental or artistic effects in penmanship 
had their value, just as ornamental and artistic effects in print- 


ing—illuminated borders and initials, hand-made paper, elaborate 


bindings,and the like, But these things are luxuries, and lie 


beyond our province. f 
Regarding writing then from the point of view of its prac- 


tical usefulness, second only to actual speech, the first requisite 
is that it should be easily read. Tf this were the only requisite,o 
a form of letter like that of our printed character would be the ° 
best, But the second requirement is that it should be easily 
written, and this can be met only by 2 continuous or current 
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o 
hand. The style we adopt must in some way combine these two 
requirements. 

As to slope, something approaching the vertical meets both 
necessities—ease in writing and in reading. A strong case has 
been made out in favour of writing which is exactly vertical, 
and many teachers prefer this. o 


But the term “vertical” can only apply to the down-strokes, and in 
current hand only half of our strokes are down-strokes ; the upward lines 
must have a certain slope. It seems therefore a matter of little conse- 
quence whether the down-strokes are exactly vertical, or only so near 
the vertical as to be easily read. In the drawing lesson there is some 
difficulty in getting lines drawn exactly vertical, due to the relative posi- 
tion of hand and eye, A slight slope is almost sure to be given to the 
vertical lines; and this slight degree of inclination which comes so nat- 
ural does not at all detract from the legibility of writing. Vertical 
writing is apt to degenerate into back-hand, which is disagreeable to the 
eye of most people; and down-strokes which are perfectly vertical aré 
apt to appear as if they sloped backwards, through contrast with the 
necessary slope of the up-strokes. But there can be no doubt that the 
slope of 60° formerly used is both less easy to write and less easy to read 
than the upright styles now common. 


The spacing of letters in a word, and of words in a line, has 
an important bearing on legibility. The turn which joins the 
w to the ¢ in such a word as fruit should certainly be wider 
than the turn which joins the two parts of the u. A reasonable 
space between words is also necessary. 


The thickness should not vary too much in the down-strokes 


and up-strokes. Fine hair-lines and heavy down-strokes in- 
crease the difficulty of following the form of the writing 
with the eye.. On the other hand, from the natural movements 
of the hand it is easier to make the down-stroke somewhat 
thicker than to avoid doing so, as seems to be aimed at in some 
new models, 4 
' There should be uniformity of style as to size, slope, and 
other points. The size also should be such as to allow the eye 
- to read easily, and not so large as to waste time in writing. 
Neatness, what might even be called elegance, is a material 
help to legibility, apart from its value otherwise. But this must 
exclude all ornament, and anything which would lead the atten- 
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tion of a reader from the words to the style. The beauty must 
arise from the regularity and firmness of the letters themselves, 


and not from any added ornament. 


Writing Materials. 

For beginners in°writing, slates and slate-pencil are almost 
universally used. This is no doubt on account of their cheap- 
ness. The slate does not wear out, and can be used an indefinite 
number of times. Besides, the letters when badly formed can be 
readily erased, or partly erased and improved. But for many 
reasons‘the slate is a very objectionable thing. The surface is 
hard and unyielding, and disagreeable to handle. Few grown- 
up people would like to use slates for writing. Then the ruling 
of slates is never satisfactory. Ruling is indispensable as a guide 
to beginners, and the only serviceable kind of ruling is a grooved 
lina cut into the slate. This forms a trap for the point of the 
pencil at every turn, and the pupil must either stop short of the 
line, or have his turns spoilt by the uneven surface he meets 
there. 

The slate was no doubt necessary to avoid expense when 
paper was È costly material ; and probably in many schools it fo: 
will rénain a necessity for the same reason, even with the pres- 
ent low price of paper. But from every other aspect paper be 
and lead-pencil are very much more suitable materials for chil- 
dren learning to write. ‘And even the increased cost of the 
material might be an advantage if it led to more careful super- 
intendence of the exercise. There would be less temptation to 
set the pupils to do writing merely to keep their fingers out of 
mischief, as is sometimes done, without much regard being paid 
to the way in which the writing is performed. As Benin 
pupil, the knowledge that he could not rub out his ah: ers 
would help to make him more careful in observing the ie 
he had to copy. And in such ways as these the Ce erie 
gain in quality, though losing somewhat in quantity, bY dh 


ituti for slates. £ 
substitution of paper e made before the lead-pencil or 


Considerable progressemust b i 
slate-pencil ċan be laid aside in favour of the pen. For obvious 
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D 
reasons, it is difficult for a child to manage the sharp steel 
point, and to use ink without disaster befalling his work. 


Initiatory Stages. 

In its earliest stage writing does not differ essentially from 
drawing. It is a mere imitation of form. ‘Interesting kinder- 
garten exercises may be given on the forms of the printed 
letters, especially the more regularly shaped capitals, both in 
stick-laying and in drawing. These may be shaded off into a 
copying of the easier elements and complete forms in our script 
character. In every case the teacher first draws the form on 
the blackboard. 

But the use of the blackboard does not necessarily supersede the liead- 
line in the pupil’s own writing-book. The drawing on the board is most 


useful in showing how to draw the form. The headline keeps the pat; 
tern close at hand, and shows it on the proper scale. 


After a few lessons on strokes, and single and double turns, 
the letters may be begun. And this will be found more inter- 
esting than the mere elements. The letters will not of course 
be taught in alphabetic order, but in order of their simplicity of 
form, beginning with the easy short letters, suchas 7, Q, n, m, 
0, a C, e, etc, and afterwards taking up the long oletters. 
Considerable practice should be given and fluency attained be- 
fore taking up the capitals. Their size, as well as their form, 
will at first present some difficulty. 


Writing Methods. 


As for reading, so also for writing, plans and methods have 
been devised by educational writers and reformers. Some of 
these have only a historical interest; others are helpful in sug- 
gesting points to be studied, even when not adopted in full. Of 
the former class is Jacotot’s method, according to which the 
pupil began not with a single stroke, or a single letter, or even 
a single word, but with a sentence. This was copied first, and 
then compared with the model, line by line, by the pupil, under 
the master’s care. Afterwards it was, done over again, and yet 
again, until it was perfectly copied, and finally it was done 
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‘from memory. All this was in small hand; large hand came 
later. 


This method is in many ways the direct opposite of what we now 
practise, always proceeding from the simpler to the more complex. Yet 
the method had good results, and seemed to stimulate interest by keep- 
ing the children employed on the larger unit, the sentence, rather than 
the smaller, the le@ter or its elements. 


At the opposite pole stands the famous Mulhaiiser method. 
On Mulhaiiser’s plan the letters were analyzed in a very 
thorough fashion into their elements—straight lines, curved 
lines, loops, and crotchets, and the joining lines into links and 
hooks. The letters were then arranged into classes, such as 
“yieht-line and link letters,” “hook, right-line, and link letters,” 
and so on. The copy-books were not only ruled horizontally, 
for the heights of the letters, but diagonally at an angle of 60° 
as well, so as to give the correct slope and the width of the 
yariou$ letters or parts of letters. i 


The system as a whole would be found too uninteresting, as all 
methods are which lay much stress on elements rather than completed 
wholes; but a study of its details cannot but be helpful, from its minute 
attention to all the points that go to constitute good writing. 


© 

An ‘older’ method, recommended by Locke, but mentioned 
many centuries before by Quintilian, is that of tracing the form 
of the letters, and requiring the pupil to write over this tracing. 
This plan is followed, in one form or other, in most schools 
It is adopted in the early numbers of all engraved copy- 
hooks. If such copy-books are not used, pencil tracing by 
the teacher is usually necessary in addition to the copy set on 
the blackboard. Nor should this plan be confined to the 
earlier stages of writing, The teacher may find a pencil tracing 
very useful for helping backward pupils also at a much later 
stage, especially those whose eye has a somewhat weak appre- 
ciation of form. 


‘The reason for the success of this method is plain, Copying the forms 
of a letter presents two distinct difficulties to a child. There is first the ~ 
observation of the form to be copied. But there is, in the second place, 
a worse task—getting theéiand to guide the pencil or pen in making the 
intended form, The training of the hand is more difficult than the 
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training of the eye. The child knows ne papahe means to make the 
letter, but the result is not always what he intended. tA 

When the copy alone is given, say on the blackboard, to be ae 

by the pupils, the eye must be regarded as the guide to the ae ae 
hand is trained through the eye. But when, in addition to t ma aaa 
board pattern, given to show how the letter should be formed, vee Pa 
also a faint outline of the letter for the pupil to follow, his hone ae 
more powerful guide. He has not now to imagine the shape ani pee 
make it. He has simply to keep his pencil on the traced lines, aa 
thing is done. He learns how to make the form by doing it rai 
than by tmagining it. 


Copy-Books. 


Much diversity of opinion exists as to the best form of copy- 
book to use, The question most in debate is, whether books 
with engraved headlines should be used, or blank books, the 
copy being set on the blackboard. 


The advantages of setting the copy on the blackboard may be sum: À 
marized as these :— ARE 


1. The whole class is working together, and collective teaching is 
made possible, i 5 ich the 
2. Any combination of letters or words may be given whie R ler 
teacher finds necessary, and difficult points can thus receive fu 
attention. opy. 
3. It is interesting and instructive for the children to see fhe cop, 
in the process of being written. o 
Its disadvantages may be stated thus :— 5 ight 
1. The copy is too distant. To follow it closely is a strain on the sig! 
of all, and too much so for many. ey fter 
2. This accordingly leads to the pupil copying his own writing a 
the first line has been written. nd 
3. The distance, and the difference in size, prevent any accurate A 
detailed comparison of the writing with the pattern. 


. S * t 

Since there are admitted advantages in both schemes, i 
“vould seem to be wise to combine the two, and thus secure a 

Possible aids in teaching. At the same time, such a combina- 


tion may be found to avoid or remedycthe weak points of each 
Separate plan. 
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Collective Teaching. 


Glass teaching or collective teaching is certainly indis- 
pensable. How, then, can this be secured when using engraved 
copy-books, seeing that some pupils write more rapidly than 
others, and that sdme are certain to be occasionally absent and 
so to fall behind the class? The plain answer is—keep the class 
together in their writing-books exactly as you do in their reading- 
books, The few fast writers must wait for the main body of the 
class, Those who have been absent must pass the headline done 
jn their absence, and begin the lesson for the day along with their + 
class-mates. It is surely better that one pupil should leave un- 
used the one-twelfth or one-twenty-fourth of a pennyworth of 
paper than that the teacher should give up the proper teaching 
of his class. And if the pupil carries home his book when fin- 
ished, the blank page or two may serve as an object lesson to 
those at home, and show by a graphic method what loss is 
caused by absence in at least one subject of instruction. 


Use of the Blackboard. 


Supposing, then, that the teacher has taken this very simple 
meang of making collective teaching possible in his writing- 
books as well as in his other text-books, the lesson will naturally 
begin with the blackboard. For it must be clearly borne in 
mind that the use of the head-line is not to supersede the demon- 
stration on the blackboard, but to render it more effective. The 
lesson for the day is first to be looked at, carefully and in detail, 
under the teacher’s guidance. Points of difficulty are to be 
specially noted, and illustrated on the board. If necessary (as 
it always is with young pupils), the whole line will be written on 
the board, that the children may secure the stimulus of interest 
by seeing the thing done. They then proceed to do it for them- 
selyes, but without strain of eye or distraction of attention, 
for the copy is before them. When one word, or one line—no_ 
more—is finished (or it may be only the capital letter at the 
beginning), the teacher pakes a rapid examination of the work 
of the class or part of the class, and common errors haye next 
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to be dealt with on the board, by illustration and correction, 
The writing is then resumed, but carried no further than the 
end of the line, or whatever point may be intimated. During 
the course of the writing the teacher passes round unobtru- 
sively, and has the opportunity of pointing out individual errors. 
His more backward pupils are of course placéd where they can 
receive special supervision. : 

The use of the lead-pencil by the teacher is helpful, not only 
for calling attention to weak points, but for the purpose of 
writing a few letters which are difficult for any pupil, to be 
traced over in ink by the pupil himself afterwards. 


Size of Writing. 

For beginners, that size of writing is best which is large 
enough for the proper teaching of form, but not too large for 
the hand to trace easily. These conditions seem to bẹ best 
fulfilled by a size fully larger than what is usually known as 
half-text. The old text-hand, or large-hand, is certainly too 
large for young children. Small-hand, again, is too small for 
the effective teaching of form. 

When the elements of form are well grasped, dad the time 
comes when the pupil is to make some practical use of his‘power 
to write, as in transcription or dictation, a good bold size of 
small-hand or round-hand should be used. The form of the 
letter should be the same in both sizes, and only the size should 
be changed. Tt is quite useless to teach two forms for / or h, 
one for large and the other for small hand. At this intermedi- 
ate stage the double ruling of the paper should still be continued, 
until the difficulty of the altered size has been mastered. But 
by the time, say, that Standard IV. has been reached,tonly the 
single line should be necessary. 


Unruled Paper. 
£ When the highest class is reached, writing should be prac- 
tised on plain, unruled paper. This is by no means so common 
as it should be, but wherever it is dene it is of the greatest 
value, . And in this connection it may be mentioned that the 
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size of the writing in the highest classes should be that com- 
monly used in business. Children in the highest standards are 
taught letter-writing as an introduction to practical life, and 
as an application of what they learn in school to the actual 
needs of life. It is absurd that these letters should always be 
written on ruled Poolscap instead of on plain notepaper, such as 
they will certainly use after leaving school ; and it is also absurd 
that they should use a hand so large that their foolscap page 
will often hold little more than a business man would write on 
a post-card. In this, as in every subject of school work, the 


practical and useful should be kept in view. 


All school work is apt to be too much divorced from the practical 
needs of everyday life, and thus to become unreal and useless. Perhaps 
one reason why the work done in school has so little influenge when the 
pupil begins his life-work is this, that the necessities of that life-work 
which lay before him did not have sufficient influence in moulding and 
adapting the teaching he received in school. 


Posture in Writing. 


The teacher should attend carefully to the posture of his 
pupils in beginning the writing lesson. In order to make pos- 
sible à proper posture, the height of desk and seat, and the 
nearness of the seat to the desk, must be properly calculated. 
The pupil must not require to lean forward on the desk, or to 
sit on the front edge of the seat in order to reach it. The 
height of the desk should be such that the whole fore-arm lies 
easily upon it, while the elbow is close to the side. Children + 
have often to lean forward in order to reach the desk, and then 
to spread out their arms in order to let their elbows rest on 
it. Both habits are hurtful to the writing, and may be so to 
the health of the pupil. 

The pupil should sit comfortably, upright, facing the desk, 
not turning his side to it, as is often recommended. His copy 
should lie so as to be in front of his right arm. His head 
should not be bent down too far, and not turned sideways or ñ 
kward position. Many children are allowed to acquire 
d or ungainly habits, which they never get quite clear 
of, when earnestly wrestling with the first difficulties of writing. 
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The manner of holding the pen is less important from the 
point of view of health, but equally important as regards the 
style of writing. The first two fingers of the hand must be 
used along with the thumb. ‘This throws the work on the 
strongest part of the hand, and so lays the foundation of a 
bold, firm style. It also gives the pupil thie power of being 
able to write rapidly, and for a lengthened period if necessary, 
without fatigue. Cramped writing is usually due to an at- 
tempt to throw the work on a part of the hand which, is 
unsuited for it, such as the forefinger alone. 

The hand should rest lightly on the third and fourth fingers 5 
the side of the hand must not touch the paper. For beginners, 
and in slow writing, the ball of the hand, at the side which 
forms the continuation of the fourth finger, also forms a con- 
venient rest on the paper. But in rapid and current writing 
only the fore-arm near the elbow, and the third and fourth 
fingers, touch the desk or paper. 

The position of the hand should receive much attention from young 
teachers, but it frequently appears that they do not always practise 
as they ought to teach in this matter. It has even been noticed that at 


a large collective examination of pupil-teachers, drawn from mere than 
one county, barely ten per cent, were writing with two fingers on ake pen. 


The proper position of the hand will secure the proper posi- 
tion of the pen. It should point to the top of the page, not 
diagonally across it, as happens when the hand is laid too much 


over on the side. This avoids ragged edges in the down- 


stroke, and secures that the thick part of the stroke shall be’ 


in the vertical portion of each letter and not in the turn. 


Common Faults. “ 

There is perhaps no fault in writing more common than that 
of laying the hand over on the side, and thus writing with the 
side of the pen. In rapid writing this leads to all upper turns 
‘becoming angular, and lower turns too wide and thick. By- 
and-by a stage is reached when turns disappear from the top 
entirely, and m, n, u, and 7, when written consecutively, cannot 
by any means be disentangled from one another. 
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So far has this gone that pens have been specially made to meet this 
defect, having their points cut diagonally, so that they have one point 
longer than the other. They are no doubt useful to many, just as spec- 
tacles are, but the teacher should try to avoid all that would render 
necessary either the one help or the other. 


A very common fault in writing is defective joinings. In 
the more modern systems of writing thiseis avoided by making 
the writing continuous from one end of a word to the other. 
The pen is never to be lifted in writing a word. This is certainly 
wise, if our school-hand is to develop into a current-hand. 

Trregular thickness in the down-stroke, or making all the 
weight of the hand fall on one part of it, is also to be avoided. 
Tt is often due to an attempt to make the down-strokes too 
thick, Another fault to be avoided is excessive length of the 
long letters. This becomes a source of difficulty in reading 
what is written, especially in the writing of the higher classes. 

Irregularity of size, whether of long or short letters, is some- 
times due to dispensing too early with the double-ruled guid- 

ing lines. 

‘Another fault which has developed in the teaching of 
modern systems of handwriting is the crowding together of 
the pirts of a letter, and excessive space between the letters. 
The letter m is one which is frequently badly formed in this 
way. Wide spacing between letters js useful only when it aids 
legibility ; when carried further, it becomes a fault. 

These and all other undesirable features are best avoided by 
the one simple plan of forming a very definite idea of what is 
to be aimed at. The more simple and definite the pattern the 
better. And jf the teaching is thoroughly done, this pattern 


will be followed by every child. In a class where writing is 
te alike or very nearly so. Bad 


well taxght all the children wri 
writers do not exist. It is only recently that so much could be 
said, but it is no exaggeration to say so at present, the reason 
being that most teachers have now adopted a form of writing ' 
which is within the reach of all. The fine “ copper-plate” style 
was hopelessly beyond the reach of most children, and accord> 
ingly most children gaye UP trying to reach it. Hence arose 
all varieties of style, many of them very objectionable ones. 
a \ 
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But given a simple form, nearly upright, and easily and firmly 
drawn, without flourish, fine hair-lines, or other decorative 
features, practical uniformity is easily attained by means of 
thorough class-teaching, 

At the same time, copy-books should be selected -where the 
form, though simple, is clearly and finely engraved. In the 
attempt to present a style which can be easily imitated, some 
copies have recently been produced where the engraving cannot 
be said to represent good writing, and where the lines are much 
too thick and clumsy to present a good model for cultivating 
neatness of execution, These should certainly be avoided in 
the interests of good training. 

Writing is in most schools the best-taught subject of the 
curriculum. It is of course the easiest, if we take it in the 
narrow sense of penmanship ; and technically, according to the 
Code, it is not a “subject” at all in that sense, but only part of 
one. But there is one point which makes perfect writing worth 
aiming at besides the actual result in penmanship, Tt A 
thoroughly practical subject ; it is a species of manual training; 
and as such it cultivates care, neatness, and other practical 
virtues in a very high degree. ç $ 
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COMPOSITION. 


Relation to Other Subjects. 


HIS is the point to which our teaching in several other 
subjects may be regarded as directly leading up—pen- 
manship, spelling, dictation, and grammar. It is intimately 
connected with each of these, and its success depends upon the 
quality of our teaching in them. But for convenience and 
clearness it may here be treated separately. 
Composition and grammar must be taught together. Any 


attempt to separate them will lead to failure in both. There 


are no doubt a small number of children in our schools who 


may be safely told to write as they speak, without any formal 
applic@tion of the rules of grammar to guide their construc- 
tions. But in the case of the great majority of children, the 
habit of writing as they speak will lead far enough away from 
Not only are models of correctness 


writing good English. 
derstood criterion to apply to their 


necessary, but a well-un 


own productions is also needed. 
Tt is equally necessary that grammar should be taught 


through composition. The knowledge of how things are made 
and how*they are used is best obtained by practice in making 
The power to analyze any construction is 


and using them. 
ed through the power to construct on & 


most surely reach 
definite plan. 


Oral Answers in Complete Sentences. 


A common instruction, to young teachers is that, in order to 
ter years, young children should 


secure good composition in la 
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always be required to answer in complete sentences when under 
oral examination. There may be some teachers who can carry 
out this plan successfully, but in general practice it does not 
work well. It is open to serious objections; and the good 
result aimed at, even if attained, is by no means worth the 
price which has to be paid for it. h 

1. It distracts the attention of the pupil who answers. 

“One thing at a time” is a fundamental principle in teaching ; 

_but according to this system the pupil has not only to think of 
the substance of his answer, which he would express naturally 
and correctly in a word or a short phrase; he has also to think 
of the correct form of sentence in which to embody it. 

2. The attention of the class is distracted in a similar way. 
They have not only to listen to the answer, as a matter of in- 
formation, but also to observe it as a correct or incorrect form 
of speech. 4 

3. Time also is frittered away. The smart and telling ex- 
change of question and answer which is so stimulating to 
intelligence becomes impossible ; and in the time available for 
oral questioning there is less done, and done less effectively. } 

4. The teacher's attention is distracted most of all. He is 
handicapped by having to conduct a lesson, or a series “of cor- 
rections, on points of grammar, while his whole energy is Te 
quired to choose the best line of explanation and illustration 
of the subject in hand. 

In general oral teaching, when the subject has no relation. 
to grammar, it should be enough to correct wrong forms: of 
expression, and that very lightly and informally, so as to give 
no interruption to the course of the lesson. And even these 
errors, if not serious, it may often be wise to ignore at the time 
they occur ; children’s thoughts are only too ready to wander 
off into side tracks. The thorough concentration of thinking 
on the matter in hand is in itself a difficult enough task. 


School-boys, in former days, used sometimes to lay a trap for one an- 
other by asking such a question as, “Should you say, ‘3 times 3 ts 6,’ OF 
“3 times 3 are 6°?” and the unwary frsquently fell into the trap by 
thinking so intently on his verbs that he forgot that the product of 3 
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times 3 is not 6, but 9. Now this is precisely the kind of confusion 
which follows, to a greater or less degree, when the substance of an 
answer and its grammatical form are both at once presented to the 
mind of a child. Each obscures the other. 

Tf you ask, ‘‘ Who was the American leader during the War of Inde- 
pendence?” it is surely pedantic and absurd to require the answer, 
“The American laader during the War of Independence was George 
Washington.” It is even doubtful whether that form of answer is cor- 
rect; most educated people would consider the simple name “ George 
Washington ” a full answer to such a question ; and the rules of grammar 
are only a statement of the habits of speech used by educated people, 
If the lesson is one on composition, with Washington’s career as sub- 


ject, then such a question may be asked for the express purpose of 
f the essay or sketch. But 


er the lesson is on George 


Washington’s life, or on the writing of a short account of his life, and 


then both questions and an 
point aimed at, and should not attempt to combine two unrelated aims. 


‘A complete answer is essential, but it need not be a grammatically com- 
plete sentence. In rapid oral questioning on such a subject as mental 

earithmetic, the absurdity of insisting on gramı 
obvious as to be apparent at a glance. 


Sentence-Building. 


After children have had some preliminary exercise in supply- 
ing suitable predicates for given subjects, and subjects for given 
predicates, one of the most useful exercises for young classes— 
say Standard IL, or even I.—may be described as sentence- 
puilding; that is to say, the children are required not merely 
to make up a short sentence, put to use that sentence as the 
foundation of a longer one. A short simple sentence is to be 
taken as the basis, and this is to be expanded as far as required. 
By this means the unity of the sentence is kept before the 
pupils, and the fact is Jearned that a long sentence is merely a 
short one with certain expansions. This kind of exercise 15, of 
course, to be conducted orally, but with the help of the black- 


matical sentences is 80 


board. 

In beginning such a lesson, the teacher asks for a subject to make a 
sentence about, and gets sucha word as “ ship.” He next asks a suv- 
able predicate, and the sentence stands, “ The ship was wrecked. This 

may be written on the board, with a bold vertical line between the subject 
and the predicate. Dealing with the subject first, he asks for words which 
and gets such words as ‘‘large:” 


will tell something more about the ship, 
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“iron,” “sailing,” etc. As each word is supplied, some pupil is called 
on to repeat the sentence with that word added. By degrees the sen- 
tence assumes the various forms— The ship was wrecked ;” ‘The large 
ship was wrecked ;” “The large iron ship was wrecked,” ete. This is 
necessary to keep up the feeling that the sentence remains a unity 
while it increases in complexity. Next, the teacher asks for some 
description which it takes more than one wore to express, and some 
pupils suggest, say, that the ship had been built at Glasgow three years 
ago. The proper word to join on this statement to “ship” without de- 
stroying the original sentence may give trouble to discover, and may 
have to be supplied. Then passing to the predicate, and suggesting the 
questions to be answered—when? where? how? in what circumstances ? 
ete.—the teacher gets the class to make up a fairly long statement, but 
all within the unity of the one original sentence. Each time a suitable 
or possible addition is made, the whole sentence is repeated, as formerly, 
and if the teacher prefers it, the words are written in on the blackboard. 
In the end, the sentence may stand so— The larg »—iron—sailing—ship 
—Vulcan—which was built at Glasgow three years ago—was wrecked— 
yesterday—in the English Channel—while sailing to London—from 
China—with a cargo of tea.” Sentences such as this can be readily 
built up by pupils in Standard I. or II., and the children take great inter- 
est in the process. They do not require to know the technical names of 
the various members of the sentence as yet, nor should they be required 
to write it down. The object at present is to give practice jn building 
up sentences, so that they may learn by this practice how a correctly- 
balanced sentence fits together, and how it rests on its original 
foundation. £ 


At the present stage errors must be corrected without giving. 
the grammatical principles involved, and words and clauses 
supplied without the grammatical name of their classes being 
used. But the form of exercise recommended here has the ad- 
vantage of giving familiarity with the various types of clauses, 
so that when the names come to be used, they are seen to be 
names for things already familiar. And the exercise is ace 
capable of being largely used at a time when written compost 
tion is far beyond the pupil’s power. : 


Sentence-Grouping. 

The next stage in teaching composition deals with the group- 
ing of sentences into paragraphs. This kind of exercise may 
also be taken orally, but the use of the blackboard is necessary; 
in order to show clearly how the compgsition grows. Such exer- 
cises may be based on the reading lesson, as a convenient means 
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of ensuring that the matter is already familiar. Taking a lesson 
which has been formerly read and explained—a story or a de- 
scriptive lesson—the teacher requires the first pupil to supply 
an opening sentence, or he may do so himself in order to make 
an easier start. The narrative is then taken up by each pupil 
in turn, sentence bj’ sentence. Any faulty sentence is of course 
to be criticized and amended before taking its place on the 
blackboard. Special attention will be given to conjunctions, 
and such faults as the too frequent use of and pointed out. 

The use of the paragraph should form part of the instruction 
at this stage. It should be regarded‘as a unit, consisting of 
several sentences closely related and bearing on the same point, 
but dealing only with part of the whole subject of composition. 
Lessons of an informal nature on punctuation and the use of 


capitals will naturally accompany this stage. 


F Written Composition. 
The proper time for the introduction of written composition 


cannot be prescribed for the teacher. The rules given can 


only be general. The class must not only have reached con- 
acy in spelling, but 


siderable fluđncy in penmanship and accur 

they mtst also have had enough practice in dictation to enable 
them to carry a whole clause or sentence in their memory or 
imagination while writing it down. These requirements may 
be met in a good Standard IIT. or an ordinary Standard Iv. 
Tn any case it would be unwise to leave over the formal written 
composition exercise to Standard V., where it forms part of the 
prescribed examination test. In a Third or Fourth Standard 
an easy exercise of this kind will be found a welcome change 


from dictation and transcription. 


his stage of composition much earlier. Even 
in Standard I., good story-telling exercises have been done, and in 
Standard II. some teachers secure ‘work of this kind that any examiner 
would pass in V. This is, of course, & matter for the teacher's in- 
dividual choice, but it is at least doubtful whether the tinie pene 
by young classes in reaching this fluency in written speech would R 
be better spent in more yealistic work, of the nature of rindega en 
or hand-training exercises. Still the fact that such results have been 


Tt is possible to reach t 
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reached shows that there is no reason for postponing the practice of 
composition to the stage where it is required by the Code—at least 
é there is no reason in the nature of the subject itself for doing so. 

The first practice of written composition will naturally be 
made when the teaching has reached the sentence-grouping 
stage described in last section. After tke subject has been 
dealt with as there described, written down sentence by 
sentence on the blackboard from the pupil’s dictation, each 
sentence scrutinized, and their connection clearly understood, 
the board should be removed or reversed so that the composi- 
tion is no longer in view of the class. The pupils then take 
paper and pens or pencils, and proceed to write down for 
themselves the same story or description. At first the actual 
words used on the board may be reproduced as far as pos- 
sible, and in any case the order of the sentences and their 
arrangement into paragraphs should be closely adhered to, 

Even when teachers postpone written composition till Standard V. is 
reached, this plan of having the subject gone over sentence by sentence 
by the pupils, and written on the board, will be found useful, if not 


indispensable at first. But unless preliminary oral exercises haye been 
given, it will be practised under great disadvantages. 


t 


Connection with Grammar Teaching. o 

In Standard V., sentence-making should no longer be guided 
merely by imitation. At earlier stages, the pupils must nat- 
urally follow the models given in their books, or supplied by 
the teacher, to correct their own errors. But by the time this 
stage is reached, and probably much earlier, the grammatical 
rules bearing on the structure of sentences begin to be of 
practical use. The children should be required to apply these 
rules to the sentences they write, especially when those sentences _ 
are somewhat long or involved. They have thus a criterion by 
which to discover any incompleteness or error. 

If this be intelligently done, it will abolish the common sentence of 
this type: “A man who was walking along a road one day. He came 
to a house, etc.” This superfluous who is perhaps the most common 
type of blunder in story-telling composition exercises, and wherever it 
occurs in a class it usually occurs in .. considerable number of the 
exercises. This indicates that the kind of teaching which avoids it has 
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been missed by the teacher—the habit of applying the formal principles 
of sentence construction (or analysis) to the sentences constructed by 
the pupils. 

Common Difficulties. 


The difficulties of teaching composition seem to group them- 
selves round a few“typical forms of blunders which refuse to be 
eradicated. The type mentioned already, the redundant who, 
or incomplete principal clause, is one of the most prominent. 
The only way of avoiding this is the closer connection of 
grammar teaching with composition, or the use of construction 
as well as analysis in teaching what is usually called analysis 
of sentences, 

The use of quotation marks is another common difficulty. It 
can best be got over, like all other difficulties which can be 
brought under a rule or class, by systematic exercise on the 
special point of difficulty. The teacher must not wait until an 
example occurs in natural course, but construct a number of 
examples to fix the rule he wishes to have mastered by the 
class. A sentence should be chosen which can be expressed 
either as an indirect or a direct quotation. “He said that 
he was hungry.—He said, ‘I am hungry.’” The two forms 
should þe written down on the blackboard and compared. The 
rule should be given that only direct quotations, the very 
words uttered, should have the inverted commas. The next 
step is to give a number of sentences with indirect quotations 
to be turned into direct, and vice versa, with proper punctuation. 
In this way the rule is remembered, and its application made 
familiar at the same time. A further lesson may be required 
on sentences where a parenthetical phrase interrupts the 
quotations as in—“ Come here,” said he; “TI wish to speak to 


- you.” Before inserting the commas, the class may be required 


to underline every word quoted directly. This will help to call 
attention to the distinction between the quoted words and the, 
connecting phrase at first, until practice enables the pupil to o 
insert the proper points with less difficulty. 

Provincialisms and common conversational phrases are often 
introduced into the composition exercise. This is in one way 
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a hopeful symptom, showing that the story told is not merely 
remembered, but is intelligently grasped, and teproduced with 
the stamp of the pupil’s own mind upon it. Yet such peculi- 
arities are regarded as errors, so far as correct English is con- 
cerned, and must be eradicated. Here again systematic lessons 
on each recurring point will have most befiefit. Write down 
the localism and its translation into good English side by side, 
and draw attention to the grammatical rule underlying the cor- 
rection. Any plan which makes the teaching easily remem- 
bered will help. The worst possible plan, if indeed it can be 
called a plan at all, is that of merely attending to the error as 
it chances to occur. 

Other difficulties, such as the placing of full stops, and using 
too long or too short sentences, only occur when the preliminary 
oral and blackboard teaching has been too scanty or has been 
entirely omitted. Such points show a want of grasp of the idea 
of a sentence, which can only be supplied by “beginning at 
the beginning.” 

Essay-Writing. 

The pupil now reaches a stage where a new difficulty has to 
be faced—he must supply the matter as well asothe form of 
the exercise for himself. In other respects, this stage of com- 
position is sometimes easier than the preceding, and it has one 
obvious advantage from the pupil’s point of view—he can now 
avoid most words regarding whose spelling he is uncertain. 
This was impossible in dictation, and not always possible in 
story-writing. 

The mention of this new difficulty at once suggests the 
best way of surmounting it. The writing of the essay should 
be prefaced by an oral discussion of the subject, whieh will be 
arranged by the teacher in the order in which the various points 
should be taken up. In this way beginners will be helped , 
gradually over the two difficulties of all essay-writing—matter 
‘and arrangement. 

Matter. 
. The first difficulty, matter, is the more easily dealt with. 
Any subject already studied in school may,form the subject 
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of an essay—oral lessons in science, reading lessons, geography 
or history lesšons, or any others—and the previous study of the 
subject will ensure its being familiar to the class. There are, 
again, a wide range of subjects about which every pupil is able 
to write, at least from his own point of view, without special 
preparation. It is only in a small minority of cases that the 
pupil’s essay will prove a failure through absolute ignorance 
of the subject. From one point of view, it may be said that 
the pupil is now merely doing in writing what he has all along 
been doing orally in answer to questions—telling what he knows 
or thinks about the thousand and one subjects of interest that 
receive attention in the course of school work. It is not what 
to say but how to say it that forms his great difficulty. 


Arrangement. 

Moss essays, not only from pupils, but, it must be confessed, 
from young teachers as well, show weakness in the matter of 
arrangement. In many essays the sentences would read quite 
as well in any order other than that in which they happen 


‘to stand. ‘This tendency to hap-hazard arrangement can only 


be met by systematic teaching. 

Muclf may be done by a clear understanding of the function 
of the paragraph. A story, such as that usually given to 
Standard V., is generally contained in one paragraph, as it 
deals with only a single incident, or one phase of a subject. 
But in essay-writing it is different. One can hardly write an. 


; essay on any subject without mentioning more than one aspect 


of it, and each thing or phase discussed must have a separate 
paragraph. 

In ordér to carry out this fundamental rule, it will be 
necessary to require the pupils first of all to consider under 
what divisions their discussion of the subject will naturally 
fall,—to divide their subject, in fact, into a firstly, secondly,. 
thirdly, etc., and to give each head its own paragraph. 

For example, if the essay is to be on a wild animal, such as the 
lion, the first paragraph wifi naturally contain a sentence or two of very 


general description of the animal. The second will tell where it is 
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found. The third will discuss the details of its appearance and structure. 
The fourth will deal with its habits. The fifth will give any illustrative 
facts which may be known to the pupil, such as modes of hunting the 
animal, or the like. For any other wild animal, the same order of 
paragraphs will serve. Ifa domestic animal be the subject, a very 
slight alteration, such as making the last paragraph deal with its “ uses,” 
will adapt the scheme to its new subject. O 

In dealing with a different class of subject, say, a historical event, & 
scheme of this nature may be used :—1. A short general explanation in 
a sentence or two, telling what the event was, and when or where it 
happened. 2. The events leading up to it, and, possibly as a separate 
paragraph, the persons who were chiefly concerned. 3. The event 
itself. 4. Its results. Biographical sketches may generally be arranged 
in three main divisions:—1. Early life of the individual. 2. Public 
career or life-work. 3. General estimateof that work in its results. 
There may be more or less of subdivision of each section necessary 10 
certain cases. Moral subjects are perhaps less easy to subdivide, but 
should at least have (1) definition, (2) illustration, and (3) general 

- estimate and conclusion drawn from the second part. 

In short, every essay should have at least a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, when seen by the mind’s eye as well as by the bodily eye. « And 
these three parts should be so organically connected that no one of them 
can be substituted for another, or be omitted without loss. 


Schemes of Arrangement. 

The wise teacher of this subject will do more than show 
that a certain class of essay may be treated under a certain 
number of heads. He will require his class to make a note of 
these headings for future use; and in order to illustrate their 
use, he will follow up the first essay by several others on kin- 
dred subjects. He will then pass to a different class of essay, 
and in connection with this class he will,discuss the best and 
clearest way to arrange the matter of such an essay. These 
headings will also be noted for use in any essay on the same 
class of subject. © 

By carrying out this plan systematically, in a short time the 
pupils will have sets of headings or empty pigeon-holes in which 
to set out their knowledge, available for any ordinary class of 
essay. For, after all, while the number of possible subjects for 
composition by children is very large, they may be arranged 
into a comparatively small number of classes. They will fall 
into such classes as moral, biographical, historical ; description 


of wild animal, domestic animal, plant, manufacture, town, river, 
or district; and the like. And for each of these the pupil is 
equipped with a scheme of arrangement for his knowledge. 
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It may seem to those who have not tried a plan like this, or seen it 
jn use, that it is open to the objection of being rigid and repressive of 
originality. But children’s essays are not prescribed for the purpose of 
giving scope for original and striking ideas. They are designed to 
teach clearness and correctness of éxpression, and to exhibit this by the 
manner in which the pupils state simple facts regarding a given subject. 
And, besides, there is no reason why very original ideas should not be 
expressed in the natural order of sequence. 

But there is a positive advantage to be found in this systematic treat- 
ment, even from the point of view of the thought to be expressed. By 
taking up one point at a time in natural sequence, ideas are recalled or 
suggested to the mind when dwelling on that point which might not 
have been remembered if the mind had been allowed to wander over 
the field at will. And it at least secures that every important aspect 
of the subject will be suggested to the writer’s mind. 


Letter-Writing. 

Letters should also be studied under their different classes— 
such as familiar correspondence, letters of a more formal 
type, and business communications. Regarding the first class, 
little teachin’; is required beyond the proper form of address, 
date, aftd close. The chief point to be guarded against may be 
the tendency of familiarity to develop into flippancy of expres- 
sion. The teacher must try to cultivate the feeling for pro- 
priety of expression combined with informality. In the second 
and third classes there are more points which require formal 
treatment ; and in the third class especially a list of technical 
de and studied, and used in their proper 


e @ 


expressions should be ma 


connections. 
class of exercise sometimes given under the head of letter- 
writing—namely, to write a letter on a given subject. This isa kind of 
letter which is of little practical use. It is merely an essay fitted out 
with the head and tail of a letter. The teacher or examiner who gives 
such an exercise would do better to say honestly, ‘Write an essay ob 
such and such a subject, and show how you would begin and end a 
letter of such and such a class.” 

Tt requires considerable ingenuity sometimes to devise good types of 
exercise in this kind of cothposition. The teacher should never merely 
detail fully the supposed circumstances under which 


o 
There is a 


give a subject, but 
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the letter is being written. A very useful exercise in letter-writing is 
to give the pupils a business letter on the blackboard, which they are 
to answer in a certain character, or of which merely to acknowledge 
receipt. 

In any exercise of this nature, the actual needs of everyday life should 
be the point to keep steadily in view. For example, the habit of always 
writing letters on ruled foolscap is an absurd one. Unruled notepaper 
is much more likely to be used for letter-writing after the pupils leave 
school. The size of penmanship should also be adapted to this form 
of paper; much of our school writing would give an average of only 
two words to a line. Practice in letter-writing should include some 
practice in addressing envelopes, as this is rarely well done by those 
whose correspondence is limited; and it may be added that a little 
practice in closing envelopes neatly Would also be of some practical use. 


Revision of Exercises. 


A difficulty mentioned under Dictation has here to be men- 
tioned again—the difficulty of personal revision of all exercises 
by the teacher. The difficulty here, however, is much, more 
serious. In writing dictation there is only one correct way 
of rendering the passage, and this way can be presented to 
the whole class at once, either on the blackboard or in their 
books. But in composition there may be as many correct 
ways of performing the exercises as there are ‘pupils in the 
class, and there may be at least as many wrong ways ‘uf doing 
so. Pupils can no longer correct their own or their companions 
exercises to save time. The whole must be done by the teacher. 
Time may be saved by securing the services of a reliable pupil- 
teacher—one whose power of composition qualifies him for such 
work—to read the exercises and put aside those containing no 
error of any sort, while he marks in a general way all points 
needing attention in the others. But for effective work all 
exercises must be read by the class teacher. It is only by 
doing so that he knows thoroughly how far his teaching 38 
effective, and what weaknesses are prevalent and demand 
special care. And if the class is too large for the thorough 
teaching of composition, there is considerable reason to suspect 
that it is too large for the most effective teaching in other 
subjects as well, ; ; ` 


| 
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GRAMMAR. 


Grammar as a Common School Subject. 


RAMMAR has frequently been called upon to justify its 
existence as a subject of common school study, and 
more than one writer has proclaimed its unfitness for a place 
in our curriculum. Many of the objections urged against it 
arg dae to misapprehension, and seem to be founded on the 
assumption that any. subject which can be badly taught should 
be abolished, instead of being taught on an intelligent plan. 
Other objections may be summed up in the general statement 
that the time might be more profitably spent on other subjects ; 
and this mdy be granted, at least as regards certain classes of 
schools? if our whole education is to prepare directly for wage- 
earning and that alone. But the teacher who magnifies his 
office, and looks upon mind-training as somewhat of intrinsic 
value, finds in the study of grammar the most valuable instru- 
ment of his craft. The question as to the value of grammar 
in the elementary school is best answered by a few visits paid 
to the schools of such teachers. 

The question has also been raised as to the age at which 
grammar’ teaching should begin. ‘This age has been fixed by 
two eminent authorities recently at ten and eleven years respec- 
tively. Tf grammar is meant in all its completeness as a science 
of language, the age might be raised by almost another ten. 
years. But no teacher need wait even till his pupils are ten « 
before he begins to make use of grammar in an informal way to 
aid in his teaching of language. There are hundreds of occa- 
hing of the spelling, accent, and pronunciation 
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of words, and in the explanation, intelligent reading, and oral 
construction of sentences, where such terms as noun or verb, 
singular or plural, past or present, subject or predicate, can be 
employed with propriety and effect and much saving of valuable 
time. These terms have a meaning which.is not beyond the 
grasp of, say, a Second Standard class, while they have also no 
doubt a deeper meaning which extends beyond the scope of 
any part of common school work. 


Uses of Grammar. 


Grammar has been described as both a science and an art, 
and in school it must rank as both. As a science, it is sus- 
ceptible of such treatment by the teacher as to make it rank 
educationally above the physical sciences in many ways. The 
materials are always at hand. ‘They afford the fullest scope for 
observation, comparison, classification, induction, and dedection. 


And these processes may be carried on in the most elementary . 


or the most thorough-going way, according to the age and in- 
telligence of the class. As an art, grammar finds daily use in 
the correction of the pupil’s written and spoken language, and 
in aiding the formation of a purer style. x 


Order of Teaching. 

Grammar was formerly said to begin with Orthography, or 
the spelling of words, and to end with Prosody, or the rules of 
versification. But in modern usage the intermediate parts of 
Etymology and Syntax are treated as the essentials of grammar. 


Presumably, those who object to grammar as a subject of school in- 
struction do not object to the study of spelling. But if written lan- 
guage is to be taught in school at all, we must have not only words 
studied in their elements, the letters, but also words in their combina- 
tions, as sentences. 


~ Etymology and syntax, then, are what the teacher must face, 
or, to use our modern terms, parsing and analysis. The ques 
tion is sometimes asked whether analysis or parsing should be 
taught first. As a matter of fact, they cannot be taught sepa- 
rately; and it is really immaterial which the teacher begins 
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with, seeing that barely a single step can be made in either 
subject without the help of the other. 

Single words, and phrases or clauses, have often precisely 
similar functions in a sentence, and may be interchanged one 
with another. Whatever description is applied to the one will 
apply to the other Analysis is only a parsing of phrases. In 
parsing, again, “case » can only be explained from a knowledge 
of analysis ; while analysis is impossible without a knowledge 
of the parts of speech. The two sides can only be taught in 
conjunction. 
Initiatory Steps. 

One of the simplest ways of directing the pupil’s attention to 
the study of grammar, is to present to his observation some out- 
standing fact about the words he is reading ; such as the fact 
that certain of them are « name-words,” or nouns, and that others 
are « doing-words,” or verbs. By the simple exercise of looking 
out for the name-words in his lesson, he is learning the funda- 
mental principle in all grammar teaching—that words have 
different functions, according to which we arrange them into 
different classes, Or «parts of speech.” 

But thesé functions, again, are only seen in the sentence, and 
so thé elementary notions about a sentence must come in very 
early, as the second, if not the first, step in the teaching. 


Definitions. 
It is unwise in the early stages of grammar teaching to 


attempt a full definition of the various parts of speech. It 


will usually be found that pupils know their functions better 


than they can define them ; and many of the definitions given 


in elemtntary text-books are misleading. 


mes defined as “the name of a person, place, 
animal, or thing.” But either the word thing is wide enough to include 
person, place, animal, and every-thing else, or it is so narrow that the 
definition will not cover all the nouns we use. It is quite enough to 
say that the noun is a name, This is really the useful part of the’ 
definition, which the pupils find good enough for a working description ; 
the remainder js only for the purpose of show, and professes a com- 


pleteness which it fails to reach. 


Thus, a noun 18 someti. 
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Importance of Function. 

Whether in parsing or in analysis, whether in dealing with 
single words or with clauses, all the teaching must turn on the 
function of the word or clause. What the word does settles 
what it is. The word which is a noun in‘ one sentence may 
appear as a verb in another, and as an adjective in a third. 
From a very early stage the teacher should make or select sen- 
tences to illustrate this, and so impress upon the pupils that the 
mere sound or spelling of the word gives no clue to its gram- 


matical classification. And the next step, in order to clinch the, 


lesson by practice, must always be to get the pupils to construct 
Sentences with the word in its several uses as prescribed. 

And as with words, so with clauses, No error is more com- 
mon than that of describing a clause by merely glancing at the 
conjunction which introduces it. But by examples it should 
be shown that « that,” for example, may introduce four different 
kinds of clause, « when,” three different kinds, and so on. Only 
the knowledge of what the clause does can enable us to describe 
or classify it, 

General Cautions. t 


Great care must be taken to avoid the confusion between 
the word and the thing signified, a confusion which careless 
phraseology is apt to engender in grammar teaching. 


For example, you ask a class, ‘Ts look a noun ?”—* Yes,” “Is this 
a noun?” you continue, holding up a book. Too often the answer again 
is “Yes.” This confusion is caused by the careless statements which one 
often hears a young teacher make, such as, “A noun is anything you 
can see or feel,” and the like. : 

Again, the adjective is sometimes described as a word that “tells 
Some quality of a noun.” In technical language, it qualifies the noun; 
but it tells the quality, not of the noun, but of the thing signified by the 
noun. The verb, again, does not “ tell what the noun does,” as is too 
often said ; it tells what is done by the thing signified by the noun. 

However incomplete and provisional may be the definitions and 
descriptions Which the class is able to use, they should be correct so gw 
as they ga, and never misleading. 


Another caution is necessary, especially in view of the hard 
and fast divisions of this subject sometimes prescribed for the 


— 
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work of succeeding years or standards. Whatever be the 
amount professed in the syllabus of work, that amount can 
only be taught by teaching something more. If the teacher 
aims at teaching nouns only, this cannot be done intelligently 
until the class knows when any given word is a noun, and also 
when it is a verb or an adjective. So the adverb cannot be 
taught without a knowledge of the preposition as well. Parsing 
cannot be taught without elementary analysis added. In analysis, 
again, the object cannot be firmly grasped without a knowledge 
of the nominative complement and other members of the 
predicate. ‘The limits which mark off the various stages are 
merely conventional and arbitrary, and intelligent working up 
to any limit always implies something beyond that limit. 


The Parts of Speech—The Noun. 

It js impossible in the limits of this manual to go fully into 
the teaching of all the parts of speech, but some remarks chiefly 
on the noun and the verb may be given as an example of how 
the subject should be dealt with, since these are in many ways 
the most important classes of words. 

The first step in grammar teaching may be described as 
designal to show that there are different classes of words, 
having distinct functions. Naturally the teacher begins with 
words which are names of things. ‘The first stage of this exer- 
cise will be to recognize such words as they occur, and to supply 
orally or write down names of different classes of things. 

Immediately following on this (or, according to the preference 
of many teachers, preceding this) comes the pupil’s introduction 
to the sentence. It is naturally connected with the noun, since 
we usually name a thing only when we have something to say 
about it—that is, a sentence to make, So the simplest use of the 
name-word is as subject of a sentence. Exercises on the con- 
struction of simple sentences, with the subjects given, can be 


done very early, and will make the teaching of the noun sure 


and memorable. 
One of the first real difficulties which the teacher has to face 


is the fact that a given word is not always used as a noun. 
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This difficulty had better be postponed until the class has formed 
an elementary idea of the adjective and the verb. When the 
pupil has a general conception of these classes of words, he 
must learn the fundamental and all-important lesson that the 
function of a word determines its class. Its character, like our 
own, depends not on what it looks like, but on what it does. 

A very liberal allowance of exercises dealing with this point 
is necessary. These should not only take the form of dis- 
entangling noun, adjective, and verb in specially constructed 
sentences, but more especially of composition exercises. The 
childven should be ready to illustrate the use of any ordinary 
word as different parts of speech when required. 

It is perhaps just at this point that the skilful and the unskilful 
teachers of grammar part company. The power of illustrating by a con- 
crete example some point of grammar is only developed when grammar 
is well taught, and it is a power which should be more cultivated by 
teachers. It is only through practice that theory is understogd. To 
neglect the practical and constructive is therefore to miss even the lower 
aim of understanding the theory. The pupil who has been taught to 
join the two sides from the early stages acquires not only an understand- 
ing of his mother-tongue in its grammatical principles, but a mastery 
over it in practice. The pupil who has received instruction by theory 
alone acquires but little of the one and none of the other, 

The distinctions of the various classes of nouns may be under- 
stood very early if skilfully dealt with. Only the two classes, 
proper and common, should be attempted at the present stage. 
The distinction of proper and common nouns may be introduced 
in this way. The teacher selects a group of words, such as 
Carlo, collie, dog, animal, etc., all of which can be applied to a 
certain quadruped. But only one of these is really his name— 
Carlo. All the other words tell what kind of a thing or 
creature he is: he is one of the kind of things we call animals, 
and one of the kind of animals we call dogs, and one of the 
kind of dogs we call collies. But the name of this particular 
collie is Carlo. Again, Suppose you meet a person: you know 

- the person to be a man or a woman, a boy ora girl. These. 
words express the kind or class of person; but you may not 
know the person’s name, if he or she chance to be a stranger. 

By such examples as these the point is impressed on the class 
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that all nouns are not names in the same sense. There are 
names which express the kind of thing, and there are others 
which belong to some one individual. The latter are in a sense 
the individual’s own property, hence proper nouns. The teach= 
ing should be made as practical and even personal as possible. 
Show a certain boy, for example, that while John Smith is his 
own name, boy is not his name; it is @ name which he has the 
use of in common with other boys. 


‘A common fault with young teachers is to lay too much stress on the 
fact that we usually write or print proper nouns with a capital letter. 
When the class is asked why they call a certain noun a proper noun, the 
answer is apt to be, “Because it has a capital letter.” But if the further 
question is asked, “ Can you make any noun a proper noun by writing 
it with a capital letter?” or if the next question is taken from some 
sentence supplied orally, where there are no letters at all, but only 
sounds, the uselessness of this criterion becomes evident. The teacher 
must take care to make this clear, if indeed he mentions capitals at all, 

> which he had better avoid at first. Tt is true that we write a capital 

because the noun is proper, but it cannot also be true that the noun is 
proper because we write it with a capital. And if a class begins to rely 
on this mark for determining whether nouns are proper or common, the 
sooner books are laid aside and oral examples used the better. 

Of the inflections of the noun, neither number nor gender will 
present any difficulty. In dealing with number, the various 
rules and irregularities encountered should be faced systemati- 
cally. This study should also be made of practical use in the 
systematic teaching of spelling, as in the changes of y, f, and 
e before the -es of the plural. Care should be taken that the 


class is aware of the two senses in which number is used—the 


ordinary sense of how many in speaking of things, and the 
grammatical sense of an inflection of a noun, pronoun, or verb. 
being one of the most regular 


Gender is yet easier to teach, : r 
things about the English language. The one point on which 
error is common is the confusion of gender with sex. The one 
term applies to words, the other to animals. S 


= Tt is no more permissible to speak of persons as masculine and feminine 
than it would be to speak of words as male and female. When the former 


terms are applied to persons, it is in a secondary sense, and without 
reference to sex. We might in this sense describe ayvomen of a certain 
type as ‘ masculine,” much as we might describe a man as “effeminate. 
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It should also be remembered that while there are only two sexes, there 
are three genders. The discrepancy is explained by the fact that the 
one term applies to animals and the other to words. It is only in the 
pronoun that this is clearly seen in English. This makes the difference 
between sex and gender less easy to grasp than in such a language as 
Latin, where the names of inanimate objects may be either masculine, 
feminine, or neuter; or French, where such names must be either 
masculine or feminine. 


In dealing with case, the teacher is once more thrown back 
on analysis for the explanation of his parsing—a useful re- 
minder that the two things must be taught together, For 
nominative and objective we have no guide in the terminations 
in modern English, so far as nouns go. The case can only be 
determined by a grasp of the relation of the noun to other 
words in its phrase or sentence. A useful aid in parsing, how- 
eyer, is the pronoun. Let the pupil try to put “he” or “him” in 
place of the noun to be parsed, and his knowledge of the spoken 
language will generally guide him as to which of the two forms 
should be used ; thus he gets a clue to the case of the noun. 
But this plan does not give the reason why, which is the main 
thing; it is only mentioned as an occasional test for helping 
the pupil to verify the conclusion he should arrive at by the 
proper method. And that method is, as has been said, the 
relation of the noun to certain other words in the sentence. 

One caution is very much needed here in reference to parsing exercises. 
A pupil should never be allowed to mention the case of a noun as 
nominative or objective alone. It must always be given as nominative 
to something or objective by something ; and this because case is not a 
property of the word itself, but a relation of that word to others. The 
question “Why?” should frequently be asked regarding other points 
mentioned in parsing— Why proper?” “Why singular?” “Why 
masculine ?” and so on, but this question should never need to be asked 


about case; the reason why should form part of the answer as a matter 
of course, and the answer is unmeaning without it. 


x The Verb. 

The verb is in many ways less easy than the noun for the 
teacher to handle and for the pupil to comprehend. Tt is so 
much more abstract and intangible. For this reason a complete 
and satisfactory definition is not easy to give, or to understand if 
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given. But abundant practice in sentence-making and sentence- 
of the verb sufficiently familiar, 
Most of the common 
and would be better 
ced stage. : 


analyzing will make the idea 
although difficult to formulate or define. 

definitions of the verb are objectionable, 

omitted or left over to a comparatively advan 

The statement that it tells what a person or a thing does is only true of 

the intransitive verb. The transitive verb requires something more to 

tell what the person does, while the substantive verb is left outside the 

definition. Again, the statement that the substantive verb tells uhat a 

thing is is also wrong; another word is required as completion. The 

“jg” in the sentence, “Tire is hot,” does not tell what the fire is. The 

passive voice of a transitive verb is said to tell what a person or a thing 

suffers, which is again very apt to convey to children & totally wrong 

idea. The more general statement that a verb afirms is not likely to 

conyey any useful or definite idea to young children, and would certainly 

lead them to regard the word yes as a typical verb. In a general way 

the class may be helped by being told that the verb is the affirming word 

in any affirmation about a thing, or that the yerb tells that a thing is or 

= dées something (not what it is or does); but it is certainly true that 

hundreds of pupils can recognize and can use verbs with perfect accuracy 

without being able to give any form: 


al definition of a verb. 


The different classes of verbs are pest taught by reference to 
the predicate in which it forms the predicative word. The 
chief forms of predicate may be taken as four in number, and 
pattern sentences of each of these four kinds should be written 
down for comparison and contrast. These four forms are—(1) 
the predicate with the copula or substantive verb followed by 


a noun or an adjective, the most common type of sentenco; (2) 
the predicate which may d, the intransi- 


be complete in one wori 
tive verb; (3) the predicate which consists of a verb implying 
action not affecting the s 


ubject alone, the transitive verb; and 
(4) the predicate where the v 


erb does not express any act of the 
subject, but an action done to the subject, the passive voice of 
the transitive verb. 


From the first three classes of predicate the three leading classes of 
verbs may be understood, and illustrated by numerous examples, The 
nature of the object of the transitive verb, or the objective completion 
of the predicate, and of the nominative after the substantive verb, or 
nominative completion of the predicate, must be carefully explained, 
and made clear Dy practice at the same time. 

Tn dealing with the fourth class of predicate, 


where the verb is used in 


+ 
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the passive voice, complete the sentence so as to give the agent or doer 
of the action—for example, “The book was bought by the pupil ”—then 
suggest that as ‘the pupil” represents the doer of the action, it might be 
made the subject. After some thought the correct form will be obtained, 
“The pupil bought the book.” ‘Thus the pupils see that such a predi- 
cate may be regarded as “a story told from the wrong end,” for some 
purpose such as emphasis, and that in a sense the subject given is not 
the real subject at all. Next lead to the fact that only transitive verbs, 
which take an object, can be used in this reversible fashion. Since in'the 
typical sentence with a transitive verb the doer is active and the person 
or thing affected by the action passive, we describe this form of the verb 
as the passive voice. This should be followed up by abundant exercises 
in turning sentences from the active to the passive form and vice versa. 
This kind of exercise tends to give fluency in composition when that 
exercise comes to be formally taught. 

The distinction of voice when taught in this way is often found to be 
thoroughly understood by a Third Standard class. Tf left over until the 
full parsing of the verb is being taught, it is apt to form a serious diffi- 
culty. The reason is that the teacher then tries to teach it mainly 
by its form—the verb to be, plus a past participle—and finds it very 
complicated in the teaching. But if taught through its functiontin the 
sentence, there is nothing difficult about it, and even young children 
enjoy the exercise of “‘ telling the story from the other end.” 

The young teacher should be on his guard against a slovenly method 
of parsing a verb in the passive voice. He may certainly parse the 
two words was and bought, for example, separately ; but he should also 
say what tense, etc., of the passive voice they make up, just as if he 
were parsing amati sunt in his Latin lesson. Although it is a compound 
tense, it is none the less a tense. 


These two points about the.verb, the kind or class, and the 
distinction of voice, are all that is needed for the purpose of 
sentence-analysis. Such points as mood and tense may be 
taken up whenever desired. But the two points referred to 
are necessary before the analysis of the simple sentence can be 
intelligently performed. They are also necessary to the under- 
standing of the case of nouns and pronouns. 


o 


Prepositions and Conjunctions. 


_ The study of the preposition is also necessary to the under- 
standing of case. The preposition should not be studied 
by first learning a cumbrous definition, and then a list of 
prepositions, as has sometimes been done. It should be 
taught, like every other part of speech, through its functions, 
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and these are best seen in the prepositional phrase. As this 
phrase is used génerally as an adjective phrase, it may be 
explained any time after the function of the adjective itself has 


been mastered. 
The conjunction is another part of speech which has often 


been summarily dealt with by lists being learned off by heart. 
Here, again, function must govern the whole teaching. The 
conjunctions which join words may be taken at any time 
after the noun has been dealt with, though they are usually 
left to a comparatively late stage. But the conjunctions 
which link subordinate to principal clauses in a sentence 
can only be taught in the more advanced parts of the course, 
when the complex sentence is being studied. The two things 


must again be studied in relation to each other. 


Leis Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronoun is one of the parts of speech that give 
trouble to the teacher. The personal pronoun js usually taken 
soon after the noun, and presents no special difficulty. Tts 
need is at once felt by the pupil, to prevent repetition in such 
a sentence as, ‘We met a man, and the man was blind.” 
The pwpil will see that this reads smoother in the form, “ We 
met a man, and he was blind.” ing the relative 


But in introduc 
pronoun a further step is to be taken. Instead of “ and he” 
the teacher puts “ who ae met a man who was blind — 
and calls the attention of the class to the fact that “who” is 

ples, requiring 


equal to “and he.” Other exam “which” or 
h and written down, first 


“that,” should be similarly dealt wit tten « 
in the longer form, with “and he,” or and it,” in place of 


the relative pronoun, and then wi s 
“that” Note next that these words, who, which, and that, 


are each equal to a personal pronoun—that is, equal to a 
noun—and a conjunction. They are therefore pronouns that 
join sentences, and might be called conjunctive pronouns, 
which is the real meaning of yelative pronouns. The teacher 


should next reverse this exercise, and give a number of ex- 
amples of sentences with relative pronouns to be broken up 


th “who,” “which,” or 
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into the personal pronoun and the conjunction to which they 
are equivalent. ‘ 

The teacher should avoid using the common definition of the relative 
pronoun—something to the effect that it ‘relates to,a noun which 
has been used before it, called its antecedent.” In this definition 
there is nothing to distinguish the relative from the personal pronoun. 
The personal pronoun also relates to a noun which goes before it, and 
which is called its antecedent. But what the relative pronoun is dis- 
tinguished by is this, that it relates or joins something else to its ante- 
cedent. The word relates is used transitively, meaning to establish a 
relation or connection between two things. The general fault among young 
teachers is to make relates equal to refers simply, which misses the con- 
junctive function of this kind of pronoun. 


Analysis of Sentences. 


It is assumed that the study of the sentence has been pro- 
ceeding concurrently with the study of words, each throwing 
light on the other. It may be necessary here to remind the 
teacher that analysis is not an end, but a means to something 
else—correct composition, along with the logical training implied 
in the process, Seeing that sentence construction may be studied 
through making as well as through analyzing sentences, and 
that of the two processes the former is intrinsicelly the more 
important, it is clear that composing sentences should be a very 
important part of the so-called analysis lesson. 3 


But the sentence-making must be on a very definite plan; . 


the sentences at first must be literally made to order and made 
to measure, The exercise is a test, and shows how far the point 
to be illustrated has been understood. ‘The sentences should 
each deal with a definite point—such as, at an early stage, 
sentences containing an adjective or an adverb, or pairs of 
sentences containing the same verb in the active and in the 
passive voice, or other points which have been already explained 
to the class. 

When the complex’ sentence ‘is being studied, attention 
should be given to the various conjunctions and their uses. 
All the different kinds of clause that may be introduced by 

_ when, for example, or by that, should be examined and 
tabulated. This will guard against the common error of 
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describing a clause merely from a glance at the conjunction, 
and without noting what the clause does—the fatal habit of 
looking at form rather than at function. 

The young teacher is sometimes undecided whether the 
sentences for analysis should be taken at random from the 
reading-book or from the classified exercises in the grammar 
text-book. The habit of taking sentences at random as they 
happen to come may do well enough as a test of work already 
done, but it leads to an unmethodical style of teaching, and 
entails the serious risk of entirely omitting points which are 
important. For teaching purposes, the teacher must use classi- 
fied sentences of a type which exactly suits the stage at which 
his class has arrived. But the ordinary reading lesson should 
certainly be used as a test of ability to deal with ordinary 
English, and as a means of revising all the previous instruction 


received. 


xe 


Mode of Answering. 

Independent work must be secured whether the pupils be 
employed in parsing or in analyzing. It is too common to hear 
teachers constantly reminding the various pupils of what parsing 
consists in, by interjected interrogations, such as, “Gender?” 
“Number?” “Case?” etc. The pupils should first be taught 
the order in which these inflections are to be mentioned, 
and should then be required to mention them in that order. 
There should be no need for the teacher to say a word, unless 

- to interject a “Why?” when any pupil seems to be answering 
by rote, even although correctly. Tt is very important that the 
children should be frequently called on to give their reason for 
any statement ; otherwise it is almost impossible to keep them 
from making statements without reason. This remark, of 
course, applies equally to every subject of instruction, and not 
to grammar alone. 

Tn analysis also, the pupil must not wait for the teacher to 
ask for each member of the sentence individually. When he is 
asked to analyze a sentence orally, he should do so for himself 
from beginning to end, Sanos the various members in the 

(012) 
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order which the teacher has adopted as the model to be fol- 
lowed. There are various models in common use from which 
he may select, some equally good, though differing somewhat 
in plan. But he should avoid any model which contains the 
blunder of making the subject, the predicate, and the object three 
` separate parts of the sentence. The first lesson a child learns 
is that a sentence has two parts, subject and predicate. And 
that principle must be adhered to throughout. Every word in 
a sentence must be regarded as either part of the subject or 
part of the predicate. There is no third division in which it 
may find a place. While this main principle is observed, the 
mode in which the subject and the predicate respectively are to 
be subdivided, and the particular nomenclature to be adopted, 
may be regarded as a matter of secondary importance. 


e 


D 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Its Importance. 


RITHMETIC, like all other subjects of the school cur- 
riculum, has two distinct purposes to serve—(1) use in 
after-life, and (2) mental training. Its use is evident. Every 
person has more or less frequently to perform numerical calcu- 
lations, if it should only be counting his change when making a 
purchise. But it may be noted that a very small proportion of 
our pupils will,ever be called on to use more than a very few 
of the numerous and elaborate “yules,” in learning which they 
spend so much time, and which require so little time to forget. 

As to mental training, arithmetic has been rightly called the 
mathematics %£ the common school. The mental discipline is 
unique in kind, No other subject develops quite the same 
faculties and habits of mind. Thus it happens that individual 
pupils differ in their attainments in arithmetic more than in 
any other subject of study. And it is to be remembered that 
there is no subject in which the mental training to be aimed at 
is so entirely missed if the teaching is not intelligent and sys- 
tematic. 

“ Time devoted to Arithmetic. 

No anise subject usually receives so much time in the common 
school time-table. This can scarcely be justified by the im- 
portance of the subject either for practical utility or even for 
mental training; but it is undoubtedly necessary if all pupils, 
varying so much as they do in the arithmetical or mathematical 
faculty, are to meet the requirements of prescribed examina- 
tions, Few of the rules ‘required, and still fewer of the com- < 


i 
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plicated problems under these rules, have any practical value 
beyond these examination requirements; and even as to their 
disciplinary value opinions may well differ. Practical value 
they may have, of course, for clerks, book-keepers, accountants, 
and the like; but it is to be hoped that only a few of our pupils 
are aiming at such employments. 


Early Conceptions of Number. 


The child’s earliest conceptions of number arise from the 
counting of real things. All early training, therefore, should 
be by means of the concrete. This process, however, carries 
us only a very short way, and is merely introductory to 
the abstract science of numbers. The facts learned by 
actual counting, therefore, should be very soon put into 
the abstract form of figures, and the processes first learned 
and practised with concrete things should next be practised 
with abstract figures, the abstract result being again verified 
by reference to the concrete. For example, the fact that two 
and two make four should be discovered by the pupil through 
some concrete form of counting, such as may be done on 
the ball-frame. But when once this fact has been learned, it 
should be remembered for future use, so that when the figures 
2 and 2 are set down to be added, the pupil is able to set 
down 4 as the result, without going anew through the pro- 
cess of counting up the things. This is where the essential 
difference comes in between counting up and adding: the 
one is an actual operation with objects, appealing to the senses 
of sight and touch; the other is an abstract mental operation, 
depending on the exercise of memory and reasoning. 


This points to one obvious deduction as regards the things to be used 
in the concrete counting stage. They should not be things which the 
pupil has constantly at hand for reference, such as his own fingers. They 
should be things which can be removed at the teacher's discretion. 
Otherwise the pupil will be tempted to avoid making the transition to 
the abstract reasoning which is the essence of arithmetical calculation. 
The difference is like that between wading and swimming, and there 
will be a strong temptation to avoid making the necessary plunge 50 
long as the firm bottom can be reached ét will. 
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Gradation of Steps. 


It is of prime importance that the steps we make in the teach- 
ing of number should be graded with extreme care, and no at- 
tempt made to advance more rapidly than the pupil can easily e 
and surely follow us. Returning to the simile used in the preced- 
ing section, we must not expect the young swimmer to learn 
the art in rough water, or to continue the exercise beyond the 
time which suits his undeveloped powers. If we do, he will 
assuredly try to return to wading as the easier mode of pro- 
gression. Much of the counting by units which is often seen 
instead of addition is due to the teacher's anxiety to make 
rapid rather than sure progress, and so requiring his pupils to 
perform exercises to which their powers of abstract reasoning 
are not equal. 

X Initiatory Lessons. 

Fhe first lessons are necessarily designed to teach the pupil 
the meanings of the terms one, two, three, etc. A very young 
child cannot tell whether eight or nine is the larger number, be- 
cause he does not know the meaning of either term. , This teach- 
ing of the meaning of our names for numbers is what we mean 
by counting. The first step will consist in teaching the pupil 
to count up to ten, so that if presented with any number of 
objects not more than ten he can tell how many there are by 
counting them. The time required even for this elementary 
exercise differs very much among children who are otherwise 
nearly equal in mental power. In this practice the pupil 
acquires the idea of greater and less among these number- 
names, so that he can tell that nine is greater than six, being 
higher up the scale, though he does not as yet know by how 
much it is greater. 

The next series of exercises is designed to enable the pupil 
to answer the question just suggested—how much nine is greater 
than six. These exercises should be a series of lessons on each 
number in turn, analyzing it into the various groups of which 
it may be regarded as consisting. Beginning with two, he 
learns that it consists of one and one, or two ones; that ono’ 
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and one make two; and that one taken from two leaves one, 
Three he learns to be a group of three ones, or of one and two, 
or of two and one; and also that one taken from three leaves 
two, and two taken from three leaves ‘one. In this way he 
carns the composition of all the numbers up to ten, but not all 
in one lesson. The teaching must proceed no faster than the 
pupil can follow with complete understanding, and no faster 
than he can remember the results when the objects are re- 
moved. 

The results of these number lessons must not only be understood but « 
remembered. There is no use in trying to spare the memory in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. The objection to the old addition tables and such 
expedients is not that they appeal to the memory, but that they appeal 
to the memory alone. The difference between cramming and educating 
lies here. To remember without fully understanding is to cram. To 


understand first, and therefore remember, is education. ‘To understand 
and then forget is not indeed cram, but it is certainly not education. 


Notation. 


The next step is to teach notation—not the notation of hun- 
dreds, or even tens, but of the numbers with which the pupil 
is now familiar. He must learn to recognize and to make for 
himself the signs which we use for numbers, the figures or 
digits, Then the same exercises are to be gone through with 
figures that have already been performed with the ball-frame 
and also mentally. Some teachers prefer to combine this with 
the preceding exercises; but in arithmetic, if anywhere, it is 
desirable to attempt only one thing at a time. 

Following this exercise, the pupil may be required to extend 
his power of counting up to 20, 50, or as far as desired. After 
twenty the counting is easy, as it proceeds on simple’ principles 
of analogy. 

The pupil’s acquaintance with notation must be similarly ex- 
tended. The only difficulty here is the principle of local value 
—that a 2 in the second place means twenty. Tt is well to use 
some simple apparatus for this purpose, such as small sticks 
tied up in bundles of ten. Then the pupil sees that digits put 
in the second row mean bundles of ten, while those in the first 
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row mean single sticks. The explanation must not be too 
elaborate, only enough to illustrate and justify the principle. 
The actual use of the principle must be made familiar by re- 
quiring the pupil to write down frequently the numbers, say 
from 10 to 20, or 20 to 30, so that by frequent practice he 
learns to remember the meaning of a combination like 23 as 


casily as he remembers the sound of a given printed word. 


Addition. 


The teaching of addition—that is, the adding of abstract 
numbers, as distinct from the counting of groups of things— 
must in the first place be in the form of mental practice. The 
results of counting on the ball-frame have to be remembered. 
and in order to be remembered they must be classified. 

The basis of this classification is the fact that certain results 
ave easier to remember than others. ‘Thus children very easily 
remember the doubles of numbers, 1 and 1, 2 and 2, 3 and 3, 
Again, they find it fairly easy to remember the constit- 
as this is one of the most important means 
ddition and subtraction, a good deal of 
time may bé spent on it. The pupils should be able to give 
with great ease the complement of ten when any number is 
mentioned, as “2 and what make ten?” From these two 
principal series of results the children can easily reason out, 
without counting, the sum of any two digits—that is, they can 
add up to 18 or 20; butat first they should not be asked to deal 
with digits greater than 5 or 6. In order to get addition done 
by reasoning rather than by counting, one other kind of practice 
may~be very serviceable—that of giving rapidly the number 
which is*‘one more,” “one less,” “two more,” or “two less,” 


than any given number. 


ete. 
uents of 10; and 
of securing correct a 


With these equipments the pupil can solve the problem of “4+ 5” 
by thinking of “4 and 4,” and then making his answer “one more; or 
of {5 + 5,” and making his answer “one less ;” or again, as 4 + 6 are 
10—a fact which he should never be able to forget—4 + 5 must be “one 

isi jal which of the three roads the teacher ad- 
ollow à but the fourth road, that of counting up by 
6, 7 8, 9,” must be avoided at amy cost.. This false 
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7 method is so easy at first that nothing will prevent children following 

it except teaching them one quite as easy and much shorter. 

Similar problems have next to be put down on the blackboard, 
and wrought by the children, in order that the work on the 
board, and afterwards on the slate, may be seen to be exactly 
what they have already been doing mentally. 

It is important in the early stages of arithmetic to keep the 
mental work well in advance of the slate work. To an older 
pupil the slate is an aid to calculation; but to a beginner the 
making of the figures itself is a difficulty, and the operation 
of slate working makes the calculation less easy. Hence the 
need for giving on slates somewhat easier problems than the 
pupils can solve mentally. 

When the little addition sum reaches three or more figures 
in height, and the answer becomes more than 10, the writing 
down of that answer must be carefully explained, so as to, form 
a foundation for instruction in “carrying.” 3 

The next difficulty in addition is that of “carrying,” which 
arises when more than the units place is occupied by the lines 
to be added. Columns should be made for the units, tens, and 
hundreds, and each name kept to its own column, The prin- 
ciple may be sufficiently illustrated by comparing each qenomi- 
nation to things of different kinds, such as apples, oranges, etc. 
Then, as it is impossible to add 3 apples and 2 oranges together 
in one sum of either name, the class will see the necessity for 
keeping units and tens in different columns, and adding them 
separately. 

In the teaching of carrying, arrange a sum so that the units line gives 

an answer of more than 10—say 14, as in the example given. Now we 
may speak of 14 units, but cannot writesthem 
down; we cannot write more than) without 
using the tens column, so the 1 ten goes in the 
next column. Adding the tens we get 12, but 
| we can only write the 2 in its own column—the 
1 is hundreds. So from tħe units we get 1 ten 


| 4 and 4 units as answer; from the tens 1 hundred 
and 2 tens. Putting these together, we get 1 


ejoo 


< 1 
1 


co] wm | e w o 


F hundred 3 tens and 4 units. 
The next Step is to show that the 1 ten can be added in along with 
the figures in the tens column, and thus we get the answer at once- 
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Most teachers find it useful to require the carried figure to be written 
down. If written down as a very small figure, just beneath the right- 
hand corner of the 4, but above the lme, it will be at once in the proper 
place for adding, and will not be rubbed out, so that it will remain 
while the pupil goes over his swn again to verify his answer. Some 
write the carried figure at the top of the line, which is less natural. 

Tt is assumed that the same illustration of carrying, if needed, 
will be extended to the hundreds and other columns, and that 
the notation or writing down, and the reading off or numera- 
tion, of numbers will always keep pace with the extension of 
the addition sums to three or more columns. By-and-by the 
vertical lines can be dispensed with. 

So far as addition is concerned, the rest is all practice. 
Rapidity and accuracy together, and neither at the expense 
of the other, must be the teacher's aim. And in order to get 
both or either, constant care must be, given to method, in order 
tq make sure that the pupils are really adding, and not counting 


up by units. 
For fluency in adding larger numbers, several kinds of drill may be 
given. Counting up by tens is one kind. Such a series as 10, 20, 30, 
40, etc., or 11, 21, 31, 41, ctc., or 4, 14, 24, 34, 44, etc., should be run up 
by the pupils as required. Nines and elevens may be used in the same 
way, in the first case the units figure always decreasing by 1, as 4, 13, 
22,31, 40, 49, etc., and in the other increasing by 1, as 4, 16, 26, 37, 48, 
etc. Another kind of series may be used to impress the fact that in 
adding, say, 17 and 8, only the units 7 and 8 need be added ; thus 8 or 
any digit should be added to 7, 17, 27, 37, 47, etc., as rapidly as the 
teacher can mention the series. d M 

Longer and more rapid additions are much assisted by giving abun- 
dant practice on the blackboard or on printed wall-sheets, and requiring 
the pupils to give results only for each addition, without mentioning the 

figures to be added on. Thus, if the column to be added is, say, 4, 7, 8, 
3,9, 6, 5, the pupil will only say, “4, 11, 19, 22, 31, 37, 42,” not “4 and 
7 are 11,” and so on. 

Addition is really the most u 
probably the one most used in actual life, and also the rule in 
which blunders are most frequent. It is worth while to spend 
some care in making its acquisition as nearly perfect as may be. 
And for both rapidity and accuracy, oral and mental ‘drill is 
the best training. For this kind of drill the teacher should use 
methods which do not ehtail any speaking by him, but only by 


seful rule of arithmetic, and 
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the pupil. The long-drawn problem, beginning, «I had 10 
marbles in my pocket; I bought 5 more,” etc., etc., is of little 
or no practical use, A skilful teacher would have got round 
his class with an answer from each pupil before that kind of 
problem is even stated to the children. What is wanted is as 
much work as possible from the children in the time, and as 
little interruption as possible by the teacher’s voice. Some 
teachers use large sheets of figures, which only require the 
teacher to guide the pupil’s eye with the pointer as to where he 
is to begin adding. A series of figures arranged in a circle on 
the blackboard or on a printed sheet affords scope for either 
long or short additions, at the teacher's discretion. 

A word must be said as to the use of 10 which some teachers 
make in addition and other rules. In adding 6 and 7 they 
break it up into 6 and 4 = 10 + 3 = 13, instead of 6 + 6 = 
12 +1=13. So 29 and 4 would be 29 + 1 = 30 + 3 =: 38. 
The next ten is always made the halting-place, and the success 
of the method depends on the facility with which the pupil can 
make up the 10 from the number to be added, and add the 
remainder. Many teachers use this plan with the best results; 
and those who may not like it will probably find that any 
rational method will produce results as good if only taught as 
intelligently and adhered to as systematically and thoroughly. 
It is method rather than a method which tells. 


‘Subtraction. 


In oral work, subtraction and addition should both ‘be taught 
at the same time, but it is generally found convenient to leave 
over the slate practice of subtraction until some fluency. has 
been reached in addition. The elementary oral practite which - 
was recommended as a preparation for addition should always 
be used so as to prepare for subtraction also. The number 
lessons on the ball-frame should keep both in view. If the 
lesson be on the number “seven,” for example, when the seven 
is divided into two groups, say 5 and 2, and the pupil is shown 
that 5 and 2 are 7, he should also be shown that when the 5 is 
taken from 7, the 2 remains, and when the 2 is taken, the 5 
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remains. So with every elementary number lesson—whenever 
addition is practised, subtraction must be kept in view at the 
same time. But in the early slate lessons it is better to take 
addition alone for some time in order to avoid confusion. The 
general principle in all elementary teaching is to « divide and 
conquer ”—tò make progress easy by taking the difficulties one 


at a time. ' 
The first formal exercise in subtraction should deal only with 


single digits—subtraction of units from units, The second 
series will consist in the subtraction of tens from tens, and to 
this will soon be added units also, such as 23 from 46, but 


without the use of carrying. Up to this stage no number 
greater than 9 has to be dealt with, and the work is easy and 


pleasant until the difficulty of “carrying ” arises. 


sf Carrying” is the only real difficulty to be faced. An example 
should be chosen in which only one case of carrying occurs, and the general 
principles explained from this. The pupil is first required to subtract 
91 from 73, for example, and this he does easily. He is 

next required to subtract 25 from 73. Here it is plain | 7] 3 
that the old method will not serve; 5 units cannot be taken 2/5 
from 3. The pupil is reminded next that the 7 tens con- 4/8 
sist of 70’units, and these may be used, But only one of 

thé tens is needed; accordingly we take a ten from the è 
7 tens and break it up into 10 units: now we have 13 units; and taking 


away the 5, we get 8 as answer in the units place. We deal with the 


tens next. We already took away 1 ten from the 7, and now there are 
2 tens to be taken away—in all, 3 tens; 3 tens from 7 tens leave as 


answer 4 tens. 

‘A common method recommended in text-books on this subject is to 
write the decomposed ten jn the units column as 18, and at the same 
time to score out the 7 and re-write it 6; then in subtract- | ç 

upil takes 2 from 6 instead of 3 from 7. AE 
t first to write the decomposed ten in | 2| 5 


this way along with the 3, but to re-write the 7 as 6 is 
uired to perform 


the subtraction o. 


units column finished, 2 5 
column again. Since that 1 ten and the 2 tens m the lower line nsust 


both come from the 7 tens, the natural way is to take them both away 
at once. 

The extent to which this method may become unwieldy is best seen 
uch as 10,000 — 9. But of course the pupil 


py taking an example f I 3 pu 
would in all probability have peen taught to discontinue the re-writing 
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before so difficult a problem would be given. Apart from this disadvan- 
tage, however, the method is sound and easily comprehended. As a 


matter of fact, it will generally be found that any teacher's preference -~ 


in this matter, whether he shall teach his class to say ‘*2 from 6” or 
“3 from 7” in the tens place, depends chiefly on the method he has 
been taught as a child. There is, however, one point about the latter 
form that counts for something. After saying “13” in the units line, 
it comes natural to a child, on the analogy of addition, to add 1 to the 2 
in the tens line, though for a different reason. Thus there is little danger 
of the mistake being made of taking 2 from 7 in the tens line—a mistake 
which re-writing the 7 as 6 is partly designed to avoid. 

Tf the process be gone through with concrete things, 7 bundles of 10 
sticks and 3 single sticks, the teacher can show the use of the decom- 
position very clearly. Five single sticks are to be taken away to another 
part of the table; only 3 are available. Accordingly a bundle of 10 must 
be untied, and 13 are now ready for use. Five of these are put aside, 
leaving, as the pupil may see by counting them, 8 in the original place. 
Next, two bundles of 10 are wanted to place beside thedsticks. These are 
also taken away from the seven bundles and put aside. Then 4 bundles 
are found to remain. Butit can serve no good end to stop after taking 
away the one bundle and count the remaining six. Accordingly åt 
is clear that the re-writing of the 7 as 6 is not only cumbrous in prac- 
tice but useless in the concrete example. + 


The method here described, which we have seen to be de- 
composition with a deferred subtraction of the decomposed 
ten, is generally explained in text-books as resting on an en- 
tirely different theory, that of equal additions, This theory is 
based on the fact that when equal quantities are added to 
unequal, the difference between the unequal quantities remains 
unaltered. Thus the difference between 3 and 8 is the same as 
the difference between 13 and 18, or 23 and 28. Since, then, 
in our example, we added 10 units to the 3, and afterwards 1 
ten to the 2 tens in the lower line, it is explained that we have 
added 10 to each line of our subtraction; then it is further 
explained that as this is a difficult principle for children to 
understand, consequently the method of decomposition is pre- 
ferable. 

There is no doubt at all that decomposition is the preferable 
method, and it may be added that the ordinary theory of equal 
additions is not only an undesirable one but an impossible one. 
But the method first explained is really, as we have seen, that 
of decomposition, differing only from ‘the later decomposition 
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method in being one step shorter; the deduction of the decom- 
posed ten is deferred until the units column has been finally- 


* settled, and then completed along with the deduction of the 2 


in the lower line. There is no “ equal addition ” required for 


an explanation. 


One or two points may be further explained for the sake of clearness :— 

1. Equal additions alone will not serve our purpose. Tf we add ten to 
each line, as exponents of this theory assume, we have now to take 35 
from 83, which is quite as difficult as to take 25 from 73—that is to say, 
it is impossible, unless we not only add the ten, but at the same time 
regard it as 10 units (in the upper) instead of Z'ten (as in the lower line). 
We have therefore to decompose as well as to add the ten. So the 
theory is really no explanation at all unless accompanied by decomposi- 
tion, There is no choice possible between the two theories. , 

2, There is a method of using equal additions, but not by adding ten— 
in fact, ten is the only number which never can be used for this purpose. 
Tn our original example, 73 — 25, the best number to add to each line 

~ is clearly 5. The example then stands as 78 — 30, and the answer can 
bg written down by the pupil who has not mastered “carrying.” If the 

® teacher chooses to use equal additions as his method, which is not at all 
likey, the best rule js to add such a number to both lines as will leaye 
a cipher in the lower line, but never to add 10, which leaves the diffi- 
culty entirely untouched. 

3. The theory of equal additions depends on a different view of the 
problem involved in subtraction, and a less easy view for children than 
that of dêcomposition, when applied to concrete things. It views sub- 
traStion as a process of measuring the diference between two quantities, not 
as the taking of a certain number of concrete things from a larger heap of 
them, and discovering how many are left. Now the process of telling the 
difference is much more abstract than the other, and much more remote 
from the notions which are made use of in early addition and other: 
numbering exercises. Tf the teacher use such an illustration as the 7 
bundles of ten and the 3 loose sticks, he will find it impossible to use any 
method but decomposition to represent on the slate or blackboard the 
actual steps he takes jn dealing with the concrete things. The only 
intelligible way to show how subtraction of the figures on the board 

hot corresponds to the actual “taking from” which it represents, 18 to use 


the decomposition method. 


Many teachers use ® modification of the decomposition 
method which is worth notice. In the example already used, 
when the ten is taken from the 7 tens it is not added to the 
3 ‘units to make 13; the 5 units are taken from that ten, and 
the remainder then left added to the 3 gives the answer 8. 
This method has one oyvious advantage—the pupil never has 
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to subtract from a number greater than 10, Again, when com- 
pound subtraction is taught, the method which is certainly the 
best is quite analogous to this use of ten in simple subtraction. 
Tt is a method which can be easily illustrated by the concrete 


example referred to, and it has undoubtedly produced very 


good results under teachers who believe in it and use it in 
telligently—two things which are indispensable to the success 
of any method. 

Multiplication. 

We have already seen that it is unwise to regard addition 
and subtraction as two separate “rules,” the one of which is 
first to be taught and afterwards the other. They are two 
closely related ways in which numbers may be dealt with, and 
both require the exercise of the same faculty. The same may 
be said of the other simple rules as well. The power of deal- 
ing with numbers implies some fluenty in the four simple rules, 
and conversely the use of the four simple rules is the best wily 
of gaining the power of dealing with numbers. Regarded in 
this aspect, there seems no reason why a pupil should remain 
ignorant of division for three or four years after he has begun 
addition. There is therefore much to be said in favour of 
teaching the four simple rules concurrently from the beginning, 
a plan which has undoubtedly produced very intelligent results. 
But when this is done, only small numbers must be dealt with, 
such as are usually given in mental exercises, and no number 
above 100 should be attempted for the first two years or SO of 
number teaching. The result of such a course is a kind of 
knowledge of number which gives much more ease in dealing 
with problems than the usual plan of following each rule ut 
to its extremity before beginning the next. Whether viis 
plan is adapted for slate work or not, it should certainly be 
used in the mental arithmetic of young classes. 

In accordance with traditional usage, we have next to deal 
with multiplication. Multiplication is closely related to addi- 
tion. It is a special case of addition performed in a contracted 
form. When all the numbers to be added are the same—all 
fours, or tens, or the like—we perform the addition of them by 


pee 


‘tion exercises should be, gt 
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means of multiplication. The sum of three fours and the pro- 
duct of three times four are identical. In the one case we 
add up four and four and four ; in the other we suppose that 
the addition has already been performed, and we require the 
pupils to commit the result to memory for future use. 

The multiplication table, then, is a series of results of addition, 
arranged so as to be committed to memory. And if we regard 
it so, we see at once that there are some results which may be 
so remembered long before we begin the formal study of multi- 
plication—easy results such as are found in the first two or 
three lines of the table. In any case, we should require the 
pupils to construct their own multiplication table before they 
begin learning it off. This will at once serve to connect it 


S 
with a process already known, and to ensure that its structure 


is understood. x 
But when the table has been thus understood, the memor- 


izing? must be perfect. Whatever table we set our pupils to 
Jearn mast be learned thoroughly. There must be no hesitation 
or thinking out when it comes to be used; the memory must 
be quite spontaneous, automatic, and eyen mechanical. This 
is so commonly recognized as necessary that we often use it as 
a kind of ptoverb; we speak of anything which is thoroughly 
remembered as being at our fingers’ ends “like the multiplica- 
tion table.” 

In learning the table, it is important that it should be learned 
not merely in the direct form, but in as many different ways 
as possible. In learning the 3 line, it is not enough for the 
pupil to know that, say, 3 times 6 are 18; that product should 
be known as 3 times 6, 6 times 3, three sixes, or six threes. 
Tneytew of future applications, he should also be able to tell 
how many threes are in 18, and how many sixes; and from 
that he should be able to tell how many threes are in 19 and 
20 as well—that is, the multiplication table should be practised 
as a division table also. 

‘As soon as two or three lines of the table have been mastered 


in this way, not merely Jearned for repetition, easy multiplica- 
iven on the blackboard, and then on, 
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the slate, the multiplier being only one figure at first. The 
process of “carrying” will be readily understood as being the 
same as in addition. 

‘There is no reason why the usual order should be followed 
in teaching the various “lines” of the table. The 10 line, for 
example, will probably be found easier than the 6 or 7 line, 
and there is some advantage in teaching it at an early stage. 
By a few examples it can then be shown that multiplying by 
10 is merely multiplying by 1 and adding a 0. This fact can 
be utilized in explaining the great difficulty of simple multi- 
plication—that of “ placing” the various lines of the product. 


The teacher may take an example, and multiply by 10; the result is 
found to be equal to multiplying by 1 and adding a 0, br beginning to 
write the product of 1 in the second (tens) place. Multiply this answer 
by 10 again: this is equal to multiplying the original number by 10 times 
10, or by 100 ; and the answer is seen to be the same as multiplying by'1 
and adding two 0's, or beginning the product in the third (hundreds) 
place. So the general rule is seen—to begin the product of any figtire 
in the same place which that figure itself occupies in the sæltiplier, 
whether units, tens, hundreds, or any other. The teacher will next 
proceed to show the same principle with multiplier 2, and then 20, the 
latter being 10 times 2, or the first answer with 0 added. So with 200. 
The third step is to use a multiplier with more than one significant 
figure, such as 21. The two answers, the product of the & and of the 20, 
should first be obtained separately, and then it should be showntthat the 
complete product is obtained by adding these two partial products to- 
gether. Then the working should be done in the usual form, but the 0 
in the units place shonld be inserted before multiplying by 2 to avoid 
confusion or error. While the pupil is at the stage where it is desirable: 
to insert the 0, he should be required to decompose his multiplier on 
the margin of his slate before beginning, writing, for example, 321 as 
300 + 20 + 1, so as to make sure that he understands why the product 
of the 3is written with two ciphers and that of the 2 with one. But 
it is desirable to cease using all such helps as soon as they can be dis- 
pensed with. erat 
D The multiplication may be done by beginning with the $00 and end- 
ing with the 1 as well as in the usual order; and this has one great 
advantage when a result is wanted only approximately correct, for the 

; multiplication by 300 gives a result near the answer in one process. 


The multiplication table as usually taught ends with 12 #12. 
But there are many reasons which make it desirable to carry 
dt further—say, to 20 x 20, as in the old “ extended” multipli- 
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cation table, The table as at present used might as well stop 
with 9x 9, but for the fact that in money calculations 12 is a 
factor in very common use. Children are rarely called on to 
use any multiplier above 9 in slate work, and it is frequently 
found that in multiplying by 12 they do it in two separate 
lines. The learning of the “extended” table is found to 
be most valuable for cultivating the power of dealing with 
large numbers mentally. Most teachers who have been specially 
successful in teaching mental arithmetic have used this form of 
the multiplication table; and in ordinary slate work, wherever 
operations are to be performed by multiplication or division, its 
use conduces to rapidity and ease of working. 


This extended table may be learned about Standard III. stage, before 
the weights and measures have to be attended to. 


Division. 

As ‘multiplication is a special case of addition, so division 
inay be Tegarded as a special case of subtraction. The problem 
we solve in subtraction is to find what is left when one quantity 
js taken from another, or how much one quantity is greater 
than another, In division, the problem is to find how many 
times one quantity is contained in another; and this may be 
performed by a series of subtractions, or by the shorter process 
of division. Division may also be regarded as the reverse of 1 
multiplication, as the analysis of a product into two factors, 
one of which is given, instead of ‘finding the product of two 
given factors ; and accordingly we fall back on the multiplica- 
tion table as the basis of our operations in division, For this 
yeason it is important that the table should be learned and 
orally practised with a view to division as well as to multipli- 
cation. As we have already explained, when the child learns 
that the product of 3 x 6 is 18, he should also be taught to 
observe that 3 is contained in 18 six times, and 6 is contained 
jn 18 three times. By this means he has become familiar with 
the idea of division, and has had considerable mental practice 
in the process, and what he has ‘now to do is to apply this 
process in solving more cenelicaied problems. ` : 

(912) 
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For the early examples, the short division form is the best, 
As a help to the “placing” of the figures in the quotient, 
vertical lines should be drawn at first, as in teaching addition, 
The sums to be divided also should at first consist entirely of 
figures which leave no remainder. A few examples of this 
elementary kind wrought on the blackboard and then on slates 
will familiarize the pupil with the form in which the problems 
are to be wrought. 


Some explanation should be given why we begin at the left in divi- 
sion, while we begin at the right in addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication. This may be done when the teacher begins to explain 
“carrying” in division: as in addition we begin at the right in order 
to be able to carry up to a higher denomination, so in division we begin 
at the left in order to be able to carry down to a lower denomination. 


When the problem of carrying comes to be faced, an easy 
example should be taken, like 74 + 2, Beginning with the 
tens place, 2 goes in 7 three times, and 1 over. We*put | 
down the 3; but we have not yet divided the 7 tétts, only 6 
of them. The remaining one cannot be divided as a ten, but 
it may be divided as ten units, We carry this ten down to the 
units column ; so instead of having 4 units to divide we have 
14, which gives 7 as answer. The resemblance betweep this de- 
composition and that used in subtraction should be pointed out. 

At this early stage of work the remainder from the units 
place should be simply written down as “remainder.” In 
dividing 35 by 3, for example, the pupil reads his answer as 
“11 and 2 over.” Tt is somewhat more difficult to understand 
the reason for writing the remainder as a fraction. When this 
has to be done, it may be explained that the line represents 
the sign of division, and 112 as answer means that 35 convins 
3 eleven times, and leaves 2 still to be divided by Soa process 
we cannot complete in the meantime. The idea that 35 con- 
tains 3 eleven and two-third times is probably too difficult to 
be explained when the pupil has no knowledge of fractions. 

The next step is to make the transition to long division. An 
example should be taken which can be wrou ght by short division, | 

“ such as 7,398 + 2. It should first be wrought out on the 
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blackboard in the ordinary short-division form. Next the 
teacher should arrange it as for long division, returning to the 
old help of drawing vertical lines, so as to make columns for 
hundreds, tens, etc. He should explain that in this form all 
the multiplications formerly done mentally are to have their pro- 
ducts written down, and all the subtractions are to be actually 
shown, so that the remainders will appear as the answers to a 
series of subtractions. He should call attention to the fact that 
each figure is ‘‘taken down” so as to occupy the same column, 
hundreds or tens, etc., that it held in the dividend at first, 
and that the figures in the answer fall into the corresponding 
column there. At every step he should show the identity of 
the processes in both forms of division—in the one the inter- 
mediate steps being noted on the slate or board, and in the 
other performed mentally. The next step should be to work 
an example of division where the divisor is too large for doing 
these steps mentally—say, 31—and the use of the longer form 
will at once become evident. 

Some teachers adopt the following plan to secure that figures 
in the answer will be properly placed, and no ciphers omitted. 
Tnstead of writing the answer to the right of the dividend, as 
is usually done, they require it to be written above the divi- 
dend. ‘Then as each figure is “taken down” for division, the 
new figure of the answer obtained by dividing it is written 
above it. This calls the pupil’s attention to the necessity for 
having a figure in the answer for each figure taken down in 
the dividend; and as a help at an early stage of long division it 
is of undoubted service. The plan has certain advantages, and 
may be used for a time with profit. 

Another plan, with less to recommend it from an educational 
point of view, has been used to facilitate division by large 
divisors. Suppose the divisor is 378, the pupils are directed 
first to write down on the margin of their slate what is really 
the 278 line of the multiplication table; that is to say, they 
multiply 378 successively by 2, 3, etc., up to 9, and write down 
the products 756, 1,134, etc., up to 3,402, in a column on the | 
edge of their slate. When they wish to find how often 378 is 
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contained in any number which they may be dividing, they 
have only to turn to this column and find which number in it 
comes next below the number to be divided. This saves all 
delay with trial figures in the answer and consequent possibilities 
of error. The objection to the method is that it is entirely 
mechanical, and thus prevents any growth of power in fixing 
on the proper trial figure. But it has no doubt arisen as & 
means of defence, so to speak, against the equally mechanical 
and absurdly long tests often set in long division. 

It has already been pointed out that there is no good reason 
for leaving over the study of one “rule” till the preceding one 
has been practised to its full extent in large numbers ; here it 
may be mentioned that there is as little reason for dropping 
the practice of a rule already learned because a new one has 
been commenced. Addition, in particular, should still be 
carried on. At this more advanced stage it may well ¢ake the 
form of practice in adding two columns at once, units and 
tens. This is a most useful exercise, and one which, though 
very far removed from the usual simple addition of the common 
school, is yet easily learned. It has also a high value in giving 
the kind of mental training most to be aimed atin arithmetical 
teaching—the power of dealing mentally with large 1ambers. 


Problems. 

Thus far we have spoken of rules or methods of dealing with 
numbers, without taking into account what these numbers 
represent, The only reference to concrete things was in the 
introductory stages, in learning to count, in dealing with the 
grouping and analysis of simple numbers, and in illustrating 
the simple processes of addition and subtraction. The branch of 
arithmetic which is concerned with the relations of abstract 
numbers in this way is sometimes called Pure Arithmetic, while 

- Applied Arithmetic deals with the application of these rules 
and relations to concrete things. 

In some arithmetical text-books the plan is followed of pro- 
ceeding with pure arithmetic, passing from the four simple 
rules to vulgar and decimal fractions, But for common school 
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purposes this would be a mistake. And it would be no less 
a mistake to confine the teaching to pure arithmetic during 
the study of the simple rules. At every stage of progress the 
rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
should be used in the solution of problems dealing with actual 
things. It is of course necessary to teach, and for some time 
to practise, the rule on slates in the abstract way ; but as soon 
as the mechanical difficulty of manipulating the figures has 
been somewhat mastered, the elementary “ problem ” of a suit- 
able type must be introduced. Even before this can be done 
on slates it can and should be done mentally. For although 
a great deal of mental arithmetic in the early stages must be 
mere drill in numbers—and the more rapid and automatic the 
processes become the better—yet some time should always be 
given to the solving of short mental problems, 
a Short they should always be. Many teachers waste time by giving 
problems with too long explanations and too many processes, so that 
many of the class cannot remember them all. Then the question must 
all be repeated, confusing those who have already begun to solve it; 
and at the close it is often impossible to say whether the fewness of 
the answers is due to want of knowing the rules and how to manipulate 
figures mentally, or to being confused by the conditions and terms of 


the problem. 

Want of practice in applying the rules makes the learning 
of the rules practically useless. Multiplying or subtracting 
comes to be regarded as an operation which may be performed 
with figures on a slate, but which has little connection with 
the world of rea] things. So when a simple calculation regard- 
ing real things is given, the pupil is actually at a loss some- 
times whether he should multiply or divide! This difficulty 
is by no means uncommon, and its commonness may prevent 
our noticing its real significance. , Its presence really stamps 
the whole of the arithmetical teaching received as practically 
valueless. We are teaching the boy expertness in handling 
tools of whose real use he remains ignorant; or at least we 
are teaching him so that the handling of the tools and the 
circumstances under which they should be used do not suggest 
each another to his mind, It often happens, too, that if a 
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child is asked to solve a problem where the numbers are some- 
what large, he is at a loss how to begin, while the same prob- 
lem given with small numbers will be solved mentally with the 


utmost ease. This indicates the same weakness in teaching— ~ 


that it has been confined too much to pure arithmetic, and that 
the practical applications have been neglected. 


The only cure for this is abundance of problems introducing the rules 
already mastered. And in setting such problems, the teacher should 
always construct them with some regard to the facts of real life. The 
conditions specified should not be obyiously impossible or improbable, 
and the answer should be such as one would expect from the experi- 
ence of life. This caution will need to be kept specially in mind, in 
dealing with prices of goods, at a more advanced stage. For example, 
the teacher should not set problems, even for mere practice, where the 
answer would require the price of an ounce of tea to be several shillings, 
or that of a hundredweight of sugar a few pence. And on the other hand, 
the pupil should be cautioned against resting satisfied with an answer 
that is evidently and grossly at variance with common sense. - 


Reduction. 


After some practice in the four simple or fundamental rules 
of arithmetic, it is our general habit to proceed to the applica- 
tion of these rules to sums of money and other concrete things- 
This application we call the Compound Rules. A necessary 
preliminary is the power of changing a quantity from one de- 
nomination to another, which corresponds to “ carrying 1 in the 
simple rules. At this point, then, arithmetical teaching must 
take the form of applied arithmetic, but it is very unwise to 
postpone such teaching till this point is reached, 

The great difficulty which beginners find in any given case of 
reduction is to know whether they should multiply or divide. 
Had the practical use of these two processes. been.as well at- 
tended to as the mere manipulation, such a doubt could never 
arise in the pupil’s mind. The common rule given—to multiply 
when a lower denomination is wanted, and divide when a higher 


is wanted—is merely a short “rule of thumb” to supply this 
deficiency. 


Our common tables of money, and measures of weight and of 


distance, with all their venerable irregularities and inconvent- 
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ences, make the teaching of reduction a matter of considerable 
time, if not of great difficulty. These tables should never be 
merely learned by rote, but the ideas of the various weights 
and measures should be made clear and useful by the actual 
seeing and handling of the various units—ounce, pound, foot, 
yard, etc. Familiarity with these will do much to prevent absurd 
answers from being given in reduction and the compound rules. 


© Tt may be worth noting that certain tables, such as our Time table, 
do not give a scale of numbers which can be used in the ordinary way 
in reduction. A certain number of years, for example, cannot be re- 
duced to days by bringing them successively to months, weeks, and 
days. The reduction can only be performed by multiplying by 365, 
and then only approximately, owing to the fact that certain of these 
years have 366 days. But to multiply by 12, 4, and 7 is obviously use- 
less. In measures of length, again, we have really several parallel 
and distinct tables to teach—miles, furlongs, poles, yards ; miles, fur- 
longs, yards ; miles, furlongs, chains, yards; or miles and yards simply. 
Sugh different forms of table should be studied and practised both 
separately and in relation to each other. 

Many errors will be avoided by attending to one simple precaution, 
and that is, requiring the pupils to write after each step in their reduc- 
tion the name of the unit to which they have reduced the original quan- 
tity. In reducing tons to ounces, for example, the successive products 
obtained should have  owts.,” “Tbs,” ‘0z.,” or the like, written after 
them. ‘Th? will both suggest the next multiplier, and remind the pupil 
of tife proper place at which to add in any cwts., lbs., or oz. which may 
be given along with the tons to be reduced. A similar plan should be 


adopted in ascending reduction. 


Compound Addition. 


This rule differs so little from simple addition that no great 
difficulty lies in the way of teaching it. The reducing of each 
sum to the next higher denomination and carrying up the re- 
sfiit Should be shown to be similar to our carrying up the tens 
in simple addition. In early examples, only two columns 
should be used—pounds and shillings, or shillings and pence, 
or pence and farthings. By the time compound addition is 
reached as a slate rule, the pupils should have enough fluency 
jn mental work to enable them to perform mentally the reduc- 
tion of the sum of the farthings, pence, or shillings column to 


the next higher denomination. 
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Compound Subtraction. 


As in simple subtraction, the chief difficulty here is with 
“carrying.” The same rule should be followed here as was 
recommended in the section dealing with simple subtraction. 
When subtraction is impossible as the sum stands, a unit of the 
next higher denomination must be decomposed into the required 
name. The actual deduction of that unit should be deferred 
until the subtraction process reaches the denomination concerned. 


In the example given in the margin, 3 farthings cannot be taken from 
1: take one of the 6 pence and call it 4 farthings; then take the 3 from 
the 5 farthings (or, better, from the 4, adding the 1: this 
method corresponds to the special use of 10 in simple sub- £ s. d. 
traction already referred to on page 93). Next, there is that 5 13 6} 
1 penny to be counted off the 6; but there are also 8 pence 2 17 8S} 
standing to be subtracted, so the 1 and the 8 should betaken ———— 
away at one process. But 9 pence cannot be taken away 2 15 9} 
from 6; take one of the 13 shillings and call it 12 pence ; ss s i 
9 pence from 18 pence (or, again, from 12, and adding the 6) gives 9 
pence as answer. Now there is that shilling to be counted off the 13; 
but there are also 17 shillings to take away, so we take them both at once. 
But 18 shillings cannot be taken from 18, so we take one of the 5 
pounds and call it 20 shillings. Then 18 shillings from 33 shillings (or, 
better, from 20, adding the 13 to the remainder) gives 15 shillings. 
Lastly, there is the 1 pound to count off the 5, and also the & pounds 
standing to be subtracted ; these 3 pounds taken from 5 leaves 2 pounds. 

In this example the superiority of the second alternative (given Ha 
brackets) in each subtraction is clear. In the shillings, for example, it uy 
very much easier to take 18 shillings from 20 and add the 13 than it 
is to take 18 from 33. And this is analogous to what is always done in 
actual life. If a customer has £1, 13s., and wishes to pay an account of 18 
shillings, he would never dream of going through the process of changing 
the whole pound first into shillings, placing them along with his 18 shil- t 
lings on the counter, counting out 18 of them for the merchant, and return- 
ing 15 to his purse. ‘The 18 shillings are deducted from the pound, ad 
the balance of 2 shillings only added to the 13 which remain ån his purse. 

In the practice of mental arithmetic, this method of subtraction should 
be used systematically. A useful beginning is the exercise of “making 
up to ls.” any given number of pence and farthings. The next step is 
to make up similar quantities to 1s, 3d. or Is. 13d. or the like, by first 
making up to 1s. and then adding the 3d. or 14d. Children targht 
in this way, when asked the difference between 18s. and £1, 13s., will ab 
once make up the 18s. to £1 (which requires 2s.) and add this to the | 
remaining 13s. 


Practical life may also supply a parallel to the method of deferring 
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the subtraction of the decomposed unit recommended here and in simple 
subtraction. In the case of the pounds in the example given above, 
we do not first write the £5 as £4 when we change the “ borrowed” 
one into shillings, and then subtract £2 from £4. We take away the 
£1 and the £2 from the £5 in one operation. So if a customer who owes 
his grocer £1 from a former transaction, buys goods worth £2, and 
tenders a £5 note in payment, the grocer does not first return £4 to 
clear the debt, and then receive £2 as the price of the goods bought ; 
he deducts the £1 of debt and the £2 of price at one operation, and 
eshands over the remaining £2 of change. ‘As a matter of fact, the £5 
was not £5 of the’ customer's own when he entered the shop. The 
previous debt had reduced it to £4. But the actual reduction to £4 is 
lso settled. This parallel may he 


not made until the new account is a 
useful to justify the method recommended here and in simple subtrac- 
tion. In any case, the £1 which is added to the £2 in the lower line 


must be clearly seen to be the adding of one minus quantity to another— 
that is, the actual taking away of the £1 which was changed into shil- 
lings, along with the £2 required by the problem to be taken away. It 
must not be supposed to be due to the principle of “ equal additions.” 


Compound Multiplication. 
m presents few difficulties as to 


ngth of many of the examples set 
es great scope for 


at 

Compound multiplicatio: 
method, but the extreme le: 
in books and in examination papers giv 


blunders in working. 
hould always be siugle 


Tp the tarly examples, the multipliers used sl 
figures, and the reduction should be shown to be identical with the 


process in compound addition. As 


larger multipliers: come to be used, Lids: <a. 
the necessity arises for a form such rp sb} 9 
as is here given, which is often 45 
called ‘long multiplication,” after Ans. 343 16 6} 
the analogy_pf long division. This His far. (ja. x 45) 
form has the advantage of showing “33 44 
the various steps in the working as 
, aut, and thus presents to the teacher 405... (90. x 45) 
12) 438d. 


an opportunity of seeing where any 
error has occurred. It also gives 36s. 6d. 
the pupil greater facilities for check- 
ing the accuracy of his work. The 
teacher should be careful to insist 
» on having the complete answer put 
down either at the end of the de- 
tailed working, or in the place it 
would naturally occupy in a short > 
multiplication exercise, por both. He should not have to gather the 


` 
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answers of the pounds, shillings, and pence from their various positions 
as obtained in the course of the working. 


4 Compound Division. ; 


There is no special point of difficulty about this rule. The 
analogy of simple division should be used, and the addition of 
the various quantities of lower denominations at their proper 
places should be shown to be analogous to “ taking down” the 
tens, units, ete., in their proper order. Early examples with 
one figure may be done in the form of short division. When 
long division is taken up, the teacher should insist on the com- 
plete answer being distinctly written in one place, as in the 
preceding rule. 


All the compound rules should be practised in the various tables of 
weights and measures. The treatment of the measures of length and sur- 
face, when the factors 5} and 30} come in, should be avoided until some 
acquaintance has been made with the manipulation of fractions. In the 
first place, these tables should be used in a form which omits poles and 
square poles respectively. The exercises should be set in such‘a form 
as to permit of this—in the case of long measure by passing at once 
from furlongs or chains to yards, or from miles to yards; and in the 
case of square measure, from roods or acres to square yards, Solid 
measure should not be omitted, in view of future exercises in measure- 


ment. A 


Calculation of Prices. 


The compound rules are only special applications of the 
simple rules. In fact, it may be broadly stated that there are 
only four rules in arithmetic, which may again be regarded as 
not really four but two, and that everything else, is an exhibi- 
tion of how to use these rules for various practical purposes. 

Calculation of prices forms at once their most common prac- 
tical application, and that most interesting to children, because 
bearing so evidently on the real necessities of daily life. Here, 
as everywhere else in arithmetic, the instruction should be at 
first oral and the working mental. These mental exercises in 
simple form may profitably form part of the daily work from the 
very earliest stages of arithmetical teaching ; and if they do so, 
there will be little difficulty found in the teaching of what is called 
in arithmetic text-books (but probably nowhere else) “ Bills of 
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Tf this mental teaching is systematic, and if prob- 
given in the various rules taught, when the 
t which “ bills of parcels ” is usually intro- 
duced, there will remain nothing for the teacher to do beyond 
showing the proper form in which accounts should be made out. 

ich should be explained and dili- 


There are certain short methods whi 
gently practised for mental calculations of prices, such as the rule for 
>efinding the price of a dozen, a score, etc. But the pupils should also be 
required to apply these rules to find the price of numbers which come 
near such round numbers. 


The rule for finding the p. 
the price of 24, 36, 48, etc., a 


Parcels.” 
lems” are habitually 
pupils reach the stage a 


rice of a dozen should also be used in finding 

nd likewise in finding the price of 13, 11, 14, 

of 25, 23, 26, of 37, 35, 88, and so on. This is a form of exercise often 

ected, and a class can frequently tell off-hand the price of a dozen 

| at 93d., while unable to tell the price of 14 at the same rate. In the 

same way the “score” should be used as a basis for finding the price of 

21, 19, 22, of 40, 41, 39, 42, of 60, 61, 59, 62, and so on. Whatever 

number is given to be calculated, the children should be trained to seek 

e the nearest round number whose price is easy to reckon up, and then 
add or subtract the price of the difference from that number. 

‘A similar practice is useful when the given price is near a round num- 

ber. Many classes could tell easily the price of 28 at 1s. who would 

be at a loss to find mentally the price of the same number at 114d. or 

at ds, Ojd. The price at £1 should be used as a basis for finding the 

price at gny sum near £1, such as 19s., 19s. 6d., 21s., and so on; and 

the price at 6d. or at 10s. should be used to find the price at any sum 


near these rates. 

Certain common weights should in the same way be made fixed points 
for calculation. ‘The price of 1 ewt. or 1 qr. or 1 stone at 1d. per lb. 
can be easily remembered, and these sums should be made the basis of 
such calculations as “half a hundredweight at 2hd. per Ib.,” or the like. 
Tt is a very valuable training to practise the building up of an answer 
step by step from such easy fixed points or foundations, and frequent drill 
should be given in such problems. Mental calculation should by no 
means be confined to fixed rules where the result can be got in one 
soperation, The power of building up & result step by step, by simple 
rulesjjis of far more value, both practically and as a means of mental 
training, than nine-tenths of the elaborate rules and methods prescribed 
to be committed to memory jn many text-books on mental arithmetic. 
It is precisely this building up of an answer which is systematically 
used in the next rule to be considered—Practice. » 


Practice. 
Practice is one example of the process just referred to—that 
of building up 2 complete calculation of price from a more 


‘ 
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simple basis, usually the price at £1. It is really no more 
useful a rule than many other rules which have to be used in 
calculation of prices, and in practical work it is no more used 
than these others. But it has secured the distinction of being 
treated as a separate “rule,” with the result that it has been 
elaborated and extended to a degree very far beyond any pos- 
sible practical utility. Most examination exercises set in this 
rule contain the caution, ‘Find by practice the price,” ete. g 
and in many cases the caution is necessary, for the examples 
are such as no business man would ever think of solving by 
that rule—often, indeed, such as no business man ever has to 
solve at all. But being so set, they must be solved in the pre- 
scribed fashion instead of by the natural method of multiplica- 
tion or otherwise. No doubt the exercise has some value as a 
kind of mental gymnastic, but it is a pity that some more suit- 
able name than “ practice” could not be found for the process. , 

The rule is of no real service so far as mental work is con- 
cerned, unless when the odd shillings and pence form one, or at 
the most two, aliquot. parts; and it is by mental calculation 
that prices are most commonly computed in real life. In slate 
worl: the number of parts may in some cases be more than two, 
and yet the process be easier than multiplication, but orly in 
some cases. 


Here, as formerly, mental exercises must come first, and they should 
be treated as under the preceding section, Calculation of Prices. The 
problems should at first take up prices with £1 and an easy fraction, 
such as £1, 10s., £1, 5s., or £1, 15s. The pupil should first obtain the 
price at £1, and from that as a basis get the price at,the 10s. or 5s., 
which he should reckon as half or one-fourth of the former. In the o 
case of £1, 15s., the plan should be to get the price at £2 and deduct 
one-fourth of the price at £1. From the beginning the pupil shoulé ber 
made familiar with the subtraction as well as the addition:of the sub- 
sidiary parts. After considerable fluency is reached in dealing with such 
problems, and with those where £2 or some easy number takes the place 
of £1, the next step should be to show on the blackboard the best way of 
vorking out such examples. The table of aliquot parts of £1 and of 1s. 
should then be thoroughly learned, if this has not already been done fer 
the sake of mental calculation of prices. Ee 

There is one modification of this rule not usually taught, which is 
extremely useful not only in mental but in slate calculations—the 
practice of dealing not only with aliquot parts but with multiples of 


e > For example, the problem, 
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them. Thus 15s. is easiest dealt with in some problems as three umes 


3 or as ĝ of £1. The price of 88 at üd., again, is three times the 
price at 2s. 6d., which is } of £1. At 2s. 6d., 88 will cost £11, so the 
answer £33 is very easily found. For this purpose the table of aliquot 
parts should be used to find the value of all easy multiples of them, 
such as , 2, §, and the like. 
Some teachers use the plan of reducing the pounds in all complicated 
prices to shillings, then multiplying the number of articles by the shil- 
lings, and taking the pence only as aliquot parts of 1s. The answer 
<—>=smust finally be reduced to pounds. This is practice, of course, in the 
technical sense of the term, though perhaps scarcely the method which 
the designer of the problem expected. But it is a very natural kind 
of self-defence against the unreasonably complex working which many 
practice problems involve. As to correctness of result the plan works 


well enough. 


Proportion. . 
The teaching of simple proportion or “ rule of three” should 
be preceded by lessons on ratios, and by exercises in finding 
theemissing term in any proportion. The meaning of the signs 
: and 3: should be explained, and the latter sign should be 


shown to be equivalent to =. 

The practical exercises first given should be of a simple type, 
such as the calculation of the price of a certain number or 
quantity, shen the price of another number or quantity is 
givefi. The principle here is easy to grasp—namely, that the 
prices must be in the same ratio as the quantities. The 
forms of such examples should be varied, and it should thus be 
shown that the usual arrangement—that of making the missing 
term the fourth proportional, and keeping the first and second 


of the samg name—is merely a matter of convenience, But 
this once explained, that arrangement should be adhered to. 

«gf 5 articles cost £20, how much will 6 
of the same cost?” may be placed 5:63: £20:? or 6: 2; £20, 
£ ? and in each of these three forms agam the first two 
ed with the second two. The general rule 
s must be the same as the product of 


But the difficulty will 


that the product 
the means will always give the correct result. 
s sometimes arise as 
denomination is; an' 
the conventional ord 
The meaning of inverse proportion, as distinct from direct, 
ae 
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can be made clear by a rough statement such as this—that in 
the case of articles and their price the relation is, “the more 
of the one, the more of the other;” but in some other cases, such 
as the weight of articles and the number of them in a ton, 
“the more of the one, the less of the other.” Simple exercises 
regarding concrete things will make the meaning clear enough. 

The unitary method is sometimes used instead of the rule of 
three to solve such problems. It is so called because in catcé 
lating the price of a certain number from the price of a given 
number, we first find the price of one, and then multiply by 
the number whose price is required. It should be shown that 
this is really the same process put down in a different form. 
The unitary method is apt to afford more opportunity for error; 
but it should certainly be taught, for as there is no “rule” to 
remember, and as the calculation is made by a common-sense 
use of the simple rules, it is more likely to be used in afterlife 
by those who have such calculations to make. 

It frequently happens that, in proportion problems, one or 
more facts are mentioned, or numbers given, which have no 
bearing on the calculation. Pupils should be taught to ex- 
amine for themselves whether such numbers really affect the 
result, or whether the problem reads intelligibly when thoy are 
omitted. 

Again, in compound proportion especially, ratios are often 
given fractionally—for example, it may be stated that certain 
men work ? of the time of others, or the like. It is not at 
first clear, perhaps, when the ratio should be 4 é 3 and when 
3:4 But the pupils should be taught to write it 1 : $, which 
is + : $, and this they can see to be the same as 4 : 3. 


Compound proportion should be shown to be merely a series’ 


of simple proportion problems. A fourth term is obtained by 
the use of one set of ratios, and made third term in a new pro- 
portion whose first and second terms are a different set of ratios. 
But the same result can be obtained by compounding the two 
or more sets of ratios—that is, using the product of the two 


first terms and the product of the two second terms as a new 
first and second term. 


— Se 
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To illustrate this point, take such an example as this: “If 5 men earn 
£60 in 12 days, how much will 7 men earn in 11 days?” First, dis- 
regarding the time, and taking the ratio of the men only, we get 
5:7::£60:£84. Next, taking the ratio of time, we get 12:11:: 
£84: £77. To do this in one operation we have to compound the two 
ratio: 7and 12:11. This we do by multiplication, 5 x 12:7 x 11, 
or 60 : 77, and by using that ratio we get the result. But the teacher 
must also show the most convenient mode, the conventional form of 
statement, and require this to be adhered to after he has clearly ex- 
plained its meaning and shown its connection with the simple rule. 
The usual fractional form is of course the most’ convenient for the use 


of cancelling in compound proportion. 


Vulgar Fractions. 

There is no reason in the nature of the subject why vulgar 
fractions should not be studied immediately after the simple rules. 
That would probably form the best arrangement so far as the 
science of arithmetic is concerned. But there are very strong 
reasons against this order so far as the learners of the science 
ate concerned, A child’s learning of any subject depends very 
much? on his interest in the subject. This is a very good 
reason why he should be introduced to applied arithmetic as 
early as possible—as soon as he can add mentally, indeed, with- 
out waiting until he can do slate addition. And the same 
reason, makes it the best arrangement to take up the systematic 
study of the compound rules, or the application of the simple 
rules to our tables of value and measure, as soon as the simple 
rules are pretty well mastered. 

Again, we must keep in view not merely the teaching of 
arithmetic as a means of mental training, but as a practical 
science to be used in the practical work of life. ‘This consid- 
eration should be enough to determine us to adopt the order 
sve Have followed—namely, that of putting the child as early 
as possible in possession of a certain amount of useful know- 
ledge of arithmetic, instead of a wider theoretical and scientific 
knowledge of it. The. school life of many of our common school 
pypils ends very early. To delay the acquisition of this prac- 
tical skill in favour of the acquisition of theoretical knowledge 
would prevent their ever reaching such a practical grasp of the 
subject as most people require in their daily lives. 


<a 
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It is clearly unwise, then, to begin the systematic study of 
fractional arithmetic until solid attainments have been secured 
in the calculations most required in life: In recent Education 
Codes the tendency seems to be to introduce the study of frac- 
tions at an earlier stage. This can only be justified if the early 
instruction is of a practical nature, such as is likely to be of 


service to a boy leaving school, as most boys do, after passing 
Standard V. oe 
The same tendency to lose sight of practical utility is exhibited in 

other parts of the prescribed curriculum in arithmetic. Interest, for 
example, is of much less practical use to the ordinary artisan than 
elementary mensuration, and yet the former finds a place in the school 
course in preference to the latter. Decimal fractions, again, have not 

the practical importance in a country like ours, where the decimal 
system of money and measurements is unknown, which would justify 

the time devoted to their study; and in a merely scientific aspect, the 


proper place of decimals would be at the beginning of the course, under 
the head of “ Notation.” e 


Tt seems to be beyond doubt that our arithmetical course in the com- 
mon school ought to be guided by considerations of practical utility 
chiefly, if not exclusively. And our estimate of practical utility should 
be based on the use to be made of arithmetic by the great majority of 
our pupils in after-life. Nor need we fear that the proper mental 
training which arithmetic can give will be lost by our adherence to this 
principle ; the ordinary practical rules, if intelligently taught and under- 

) 


stood, afford ample material for this training. 

The first step in the formal teaching of fractions is to make quite 
clear the meaning of the symbols used, or to give the idea of a 
fraction and its notation. For this, concrete examples are neces- 
sary. But in the lessons given on this subject, both in books on 
teaching and as oral lessons by teachers, it seems to be assumed 
that children have wrought through the compound rules with- 
out having formed such ideas at all. Now, as a matter of fast, 
the idea of a fraction is necessary to the understaiiding of our 
symbols for a farthing or a halfpenny ; and not only the idea of 
a fraction, but the knowledge that 2 = }, and that} +} = Ẹ 
It is impossible to teach intelligently the reduction and com- 
pound addition of money without explaining the meaning of 
such symbols and operations. To begin therefore by assuming 

`a class in Stdndard IV. or V. to be ignorant of the idea of a 
0 
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fraction, argues unintelligent work at an earlier stage ; or if the 
class has been properly taught at the earlier stage, it makes 
the blunder of not connecting the present subject with those 
already known. It is only when the class is a very young one 
indeed that it would be appropriate to follow the plan of going 
through the actual halying of an apple or a potato in order to 
give the class the idea of }. And it may be added, that if 
5 3 y ? 

such illustrations are used at this stage, the parts should also 
be weighed, in order to make it clear that the two parts are 
not really halves unless they are equal. Illustrations which are 
below the mental level of a class are as useless as those which 
are above it. 

The most convenient concrete object for the early systematic 
lessons in fractions is a measured line drawn on the blackboard, 
and divided into various parts—half, third, fourth, ete. This 
simple apparatus can be used to illustrate the meaning of the 
symbdis used in fractions, and also to represent in a graphic way 
what tle class already know of halves and fourths, and the like, 

The same simple apparatus will serve to show the equivalence 
of, say, 4, 7, 4, $ and the like, and so to give an intelligent 
grasp of the rule for changing fractions to any desired de- 
nominator. At this stage the usual rule for c.c.m. and ham, 
need not be used. The examples should all be such as have 
denominators which can be dealt with by inspection—that is 
to say, numbers not more than 100. And when the stage is 
reached where larger numbers must be used, the method of re- 
solving them into factors should be employed whenever possible, 
rather than the more cumbrous rule, 

The teaching of fractions practically consists of giving a grasp of the 
©four simple rules as applied to them—of performing the operations 
represented by +, —, x, and +. X 
Addition and subtraction present only one difficulty—children are 
apt to attempt the addition or subtraction of fractions of different de- 
nominations. To correct this it may sometimes be necessary to have the 
denominators written in words. This will impress on the class the fact 
{nat for present purposes these denominators are, as their name im- 
plies, merely names, showing the kind of thing to be added. 
For the explanation of multiplication, a simple blackboard diagram is 
again useful. This diagram is most instructive when drawn as a rect- 
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angle, though the straight line may also be used. Suppose the example 
chosen be 3 x $. The rectangle will represent 1. 
Divide it vertically into 5 equal parts and hori- 
zontally into 3. Each section of the 5 is now 
divided into 3, and the whole figure into 15 equal 
parts. 4of the whole would contain 10 such parts, 
but only ¢ or 4 vertical parts of that segment are 
in question at present, and are seen at once to be 8 
of the 15 small sections; hence 3 x $ = 4%. The same diagram can be 
used for finding the product of any number of thirds and fifths. By vary- 
ing the diagram, the principle is easily seen that the new denomitatoris 
` equal to the product of the two denominators; that is, the unit has been 
divided into thirds of fifths. And the number of such parts in the result 
is either two rows of four, or four rows of two, which gives the remaining 
part of the rule, that the new numerator is equal to the product of the 


numerators. After some illustrated examples, and others wrought 


without illustration by the pupils, the principle of cancelling may be 
introduced. 


The rule for division of fractions is generally less easy to understand. 
It may be best introduced by making the dividend a whole number at 
first, so as to fix attention on the divisor. It may be approached in 
this way :—60 + 10 = 6, but 60 + 1 = 60—that is, a divisor afaa to 
one-tenth of the former gives an answer ten times greater. A divisor 
one-tenth of the second will give an answer ten times greater still—that 
is, 60 + 7s = 600; and from this the pupils readily see that to divide by 
To Gives the same result as to multiply by 10, This is easily seen to be 
the converse of the fact already known, that to multiply by yy is really 
to divide by 10. 

The next step is to divide by 
than unity, such as ts 
give a result three times too great, as the divisor 5 is only one-third of 
the proper divisor x; he i 
the division of 60 by Yo i 
by 10 and the result divided by 3- 


between multiplying and dividing 
rule that to divide by a fraction we 
wil And this rule hold 3 thi 

dividend be a whole number o ar e CA 


s a shortened form of subtratéion. Take a 
foot-rule or draw a line representing one on the RR The 
x al Trisca To divide by 2 is 
¢ o ay be taken away from 12; and the 
answer is 6 times. Divide next by 1, and in the ein Se L NRE 
is 12 times. Divide next by } A thoughtless class will be afmośt 
sure to give the answer at first as 6. Tt may be necessary, therefore, 
to remind them of the subtraction principle; the question really is, 
How often can half an inch be subtracted from 12 inches? Thus stated, 


i 
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-the answer will be given as 24 times. If } is the divisor, 36 times, 
if 4, 48 times, and if #, 16 times, will now be readily given as answer, 
‘Write these down on the blackboard, and the same rule can be deduced 
—that the simplest way to divide is to invert the divisor and multiply. 


Complex fractions, as they are usually called, form the best 
test of the pupil’s grasp of the four simple rules as applied to 
fractions. Errors in the solving or simplification of complex 
fractions are generally due to a S of two general rules ;— 
a.) + and — are to be treated as separating the quantities 
between which they stand; x and + as binding them to- 
gether. (2.) In simplifying a complex fraction, re-write the 
whole fraction at each stage of the simplification. Almost 
every serious error in dealing with such fractions is due to the 
neglect of one or both of these rules. 


As an example of the first rule, such a series as} +} x} +p- 4 

x 4 can only be rightly grouped in one way—4 + (4 x $+ }) - (3 x 1). 
e a begin by adding 4 + 4 is quite inadmissible. 

The reason for the second rule is plain. In dealing with the various 
segments of a large complex fraction, the only safety from confusion lies 
in keeping those segments in their relative places, separated by the 
appropriate signs, until each part has been reduced to a simple fraction. - 
Any other method is more liable to lead to error, and makes it almost 
impossible for the teacher or examiner to detect the stage at which the 
erros appeared in the working. 


Decimals. 

At whatever stage the teaching of decimals may be intro- 
duced, the most natur: al starting-point is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our notation—that of the local value of the euei 
Thus, in 222 pay one of the figures has the value of 2. The 
others mean 2 x 10 and 2 x 10 x 10 respectively. Each figure 
is ten times greater than it would be if one place farther to the 
right, or one- Senin of what it would be one place farther to the 
left. On the same principle, we may write a series to the right 
of the units place, using some mark to show which Bege i 
copnted as units. (The mark used is of course a point placed 
to its right.) 2222 will then mean 2 + 2 x + 2 x 4 X 
gy + 2% dy x a X ty 02+ r + as + ho 

As soon as the principle of decimal notation has been clearly 


t 
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grasped, a large number of mental exercises should be given in 
multiplying and dividing decimal fractions by 10 and powers 
of 10; the result in each case is merely to shift the decimal 
point one or more places to the right or to the left. This will 
help to fix the meaning of the point, and will give some facility 
in dealing with this unfamiliar form of fractional notation. In 
order still further to ensure that the idea is grasped, a number 
of concrete illustrations should be given, by dealing with sums 
of money expressed in decimal form. £5, £:05, 25s., 75d., 
and the like, should be changed mentally from the decimal to 
the common form, and vice versa. Care should be taken to 
avoid sums that involve recurring decimals at this stage. 

In the teaching of the four simple rules applied to decimals, 
two principles of illustration must be kept in view—(1) illus- 
tration from the decimal system, or the principle of the local 
value of figures, which is the basis of our arithmetical notation ; 
and (2) illustration from vulgar fractions, whose rule&” axe 
already known. f 

The rule for placing decimals preparatory to addition and subtraction 
should be shown to be the same as in simple addition and subtraction— 
units, tenths, hundredths, etc., in their respective columns, just as units, 
tens, and hundreds. The addition begins at the lowest denomination, 
in order to allow of carrying up the tens, as in simple additifn. But 
in order to connect the fractional meaning of decimals with the idea of 
fractions as already understood in the form of vulgar fractions, the early 
addition exercises should be performed in both systems of notation. The 
results will be seen to be of the same value in both forms. 

The rule for multiplication should also be explained in connection 
with the notation of vulgar fractions. It does not seem clear at first 
why ‘3 x ‘7 should give two decimal places in the anSwer—21, instead 
of 21. Butif ‘3 be written as Ys, and ‘7 as yh, the answer is seen at 
once to be fiy, or “21. A few similar examples will enable the pupil to 
deduce the rule that the number of decimal places in the answer must 


be the sum of the number of places in both factors. Med numbers, 
reduced to the form of improper fractions, should also be used in these 
illustrations. 


The placing of the point in division of decimals will need more care. 

The principle must first be thoroughly explained and illustrated that 
multiplying or dividing both the divisor and the dividend by any number 
does not affect the quotient. This may be shown to be the principle 

2 underlying the familiar process of cancelling, as used in former rules. 
‘The convenience must next be demonstrated of multiplying both divisor 


t 


© "In dealing with recurring decim: 
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and dividend by such a power of 10 as will make the divisor a whole 
number; then the fractional part of the answer will commence when 
the integral part of the dividend has been exhausted and the first deci- 
mal place has been taken down. A few examples should be prepared 
for division in this way before the actual dividing is performed by the 

= ‘Sis the same as 25 + 5 (multiplying by 10); 3°125 
and so on. 


The fact that decimal fractions may be expressed in the or- 
dinary or vulgar notation has been already made use of. The 
conyerse of this—that all vulgar fractions have an equivalent 
in decimal form—may be partly explained before the rules now 
discussed, but its full demonstration involves the use of repeating 
decimals, and on this account it may be left over to a later stage, 
Only those vulgar fractions can be converted into finite deci- 
mals whose numerators have 5 and 2 as their prime factors. 
Wherever the other prime numbers occur as factors, 3, 7, 11, 
13. etc., the equivalent decimal fraction is a repeating or circu- 


lating decimal. 


e 
The reason of this is plain, for a decimal fraction is really one whose 
denomination is some power of 10, and the prime factors of 10 are 2 and 
5. If any other prime number enters as a factor into the denominator, 
and the fraction is in its lowest terms, no amount of manipulation will 
convert that fraction into one with a power of 10 as its denominator, 
"Phe rule for changing a vulgar fraction into decimal form may be 
simply put thus: ‘Perform the division indicated by the position of 
the two members of the fraction.” j means 3 + 4; and to express it 
jn a decimal form, we have simply to divide the 3 by the 4, as the hori- 
zontal line between them indicates. A more common explanation is to 
multiply both parts by a number which will make the denominator a 
25 in this case—and re-write the new denominator in deci- 
y both parts by some power of 10, and divide 


ng by 4 we get yi, or “75. This also illus- 


power of 10— s 
mal form; o? to multi 
py the 4. 2 = 2005 di 
/ trates the common rule in a general w: 


ich as the value of 4, the pupil 
aust fir. be allowed to carry the division of 1 by 3 far enough to satisfy 
himself that there is no hope of getting a complete answer in ordinary 
decimal notation. ‘The need for a new symbol will then be felt; and 
this symbol must not be supplied until its need has been thus made 


practically clear. 

The method of reducing a given recurring decimal to a vulgar 
fraction should also be explained, and not merely a statement 
of the rule given. It is impossible, of course, in dealing with 


G 
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such fractions, to explain their nature as the sum of an infinite 
geometrical series ; but an easy arithmetical Justification of the 
rule may be given, and will be appreciated by the pupils. 

The pupil already knows that ‘$ is not %, but 5 + rfs + sdo + 


etc. ; and the problem is to express this as a simple vulgar fraction. 
This plan may be found useful :— 


8x10 = 3: 
sL 
Subtracting, $ x 9=3 ; and therefore ‘3 = ĝ. 


chr che 


A similar plan will serve for any number of repeating figures, provided 
the multiplier used is such a power of ten as will make the complete circle 
a whole number ; thus, in the case of “045— 


45 ; and therefore ‘045 = wep 


The rule for converting a “mixed repeater ” into a vulgar fraction re- 
quires a slight modification. Such a number as "71645 may serve Bs: me 


illustration. 
71645 x 100000 = 71645 
“71645 x 100 


71645 x 99900 = 71574 ; and therefore ‘71645 = 5454$. 


Hence comes the ordinary rule—to subtract the finite part from the whole 


fraction for numerator, and write for denominator a 9 for exery repeat- 
ing figure, and a 0 for each finite figure. 


It is essential that clear reasons should be given for these seemingly 
arbitrary rules, as the pupil is by this time at an age when he should be 
encouraged to expect a reason for any rule presented to him, and the 
rules themselves giye some scope for useful mental training. 


Decimals, and especially repeating decimals, are often handled 
in a somewhat nerveless fashion in school. Little or no prac- 
tical use is made of them, and wheneyer possible the pupils are 
encouraged to use vulgar fractions rather than decimals, This 
is a mistake. Many calculations, such as those iff compound 
interest, can be carried through in decimal form with advantage, 
and the final result alone expressed in the usual form of £ s. D. 
In a complex fraction, in which both vulgar and decimal fractions 
oceur, and the pupil has the choice of either notation in working 


out, he should always prefer the decimal, unless there is a cer- 
tainty of troublesome repeaters occurring. 


á 


~ 
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In working with repeating decimals, children often set about 
conyerting them all into vulgar fractions, however simple they 
may be to manipulate. This is quite unnecessary, and often 
entails longer processes than keeping to the decimal form. 
The only case in which reduction to vulgar fractions is advis- 
able is when both factors of a multiplication are repeaters, or 
when a divisor is a repeater. Practice should be given in 
dividing when the dividend repeats, and in multiplying when 
the multiplicand repeats, keeping to the decimal notation. 


Other Rules. 

The various other rules taught in school do not seem to call 
for separate treatment, or to involve any new principle. But 
whatever rule is to be studied, it must be first of all approached 
from the practical and common-sense side. The examples 
en should be such as can be solved mentally or by the 
ules already known, and any special method of 
damental rules should be then deduced from 


the common-sense working out of actual simple problems. 

Tf the teacher is fortunate enough to have in his own hands 
the selection, of the rules to be studied in his upper classes, his 
choiceoshould be primarily determined by the question of what 
is likely to be most useful to his pupils in afterlife. For a 


yery small minority indeed there may be some use in learning 


compound interest and discount, with stocks, and the like. 
according to our 


Practical exercises in the form of mensuration, 
own and according to the metric system of measurement, will 
probably be of more value to the older boys. If the work thus 
selected for its practical yalue is taught intelligently, it will 
‘secure to the full all the mental discipline which the subject 
can afford; and to select rules which are valuable only for their 
disciplinary results is, common school at least, an educa- 


tional blunder. 
‘ 
Tn practical 


rapidly a resul 
in which the work 


first givi 
application of r 
using these fun 


in the 


Approximations. s 


work, it is often of extreme importance to attain 
t which is approximately correct ; that is, one 
ing is correct so far as it goes, but in which 


be 
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some detail or fractional quantity has been purposely omitted, 
or expressed in round numbers. This does not usually find any, 
place in elementary text-books, or in examinations in arithmetic. 
But in ordinary calculations of a practical kind it has a high 
value. A decimal correct to the second decimal place may be 
enough ; in calculating a price which amounts to thousands of 
pounds, pence and even shillings may be disregarded; a frac- 
tional quantity or a ratio represented by a fraction with three 
or four figures in each member may be expressed with sufficient 
accuracy in a fraction with one figure in each; and so on. 
The intelligence of senior classes may be very profitably exer- 

- cised in finding out the ways in which calculations can be 
simplified by the neglect of what is unimportant. 


Tn mental exercises this Principle may be freely used, especially in 
such an exercise as valuing a long decimal fraction of £1. The first 
decimal place represents florins, being equal to yo of the unit. The 
second represents nearly 24d., being yy of the unit, and the*thied 
nearly 4d., being yi55 of the unit. Thus “4583 of £1 is equal to 2s. x 4 
+ 2}d. x 5+ łd. x 8 nearly, while the 3 is only ,%, of 4d. nearly, and 
may be entirely neglected. The answer thus obtained by inspection is 
8s. + 1s. Old. + 2d., or 9s, 2hd., which is near enough to the correct 
value for most practical purposes. The rules for finding approximations 


to larger vulgar fractions, and for contracted multiplication of decimals, 
should certainly be taught. « 


Mental Arithmetic, 

Mental arithmetic is too often regarded as a mere auxiliary to 
the everlasting slate-work over which so much time is spent— 
one may even say misspent. The more correct view would he 
to treat slate-work as an auxiliary to mental calculation. 
Again, mental arithmetic is not a different kind of: arithmetic, 
to be wrought by special short-hand methods, Every short 


any calculation. Tf, for 


example, a class has been taught that 
the short method of mult 


iplying by 25 is to divide by 4, adding 
end, the class should use this method 
d of first multiplying by the 5 and then 
y adding together the two partial pro- 


in the slate-work, instea, 
oy the 2 (20), and last} 
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ducts. But nothing is more common than to find the short 
method in use for mental work and the long method for slate- 
work. A pupil who will calculate interest mentally from the 
basis that 5 per cent. is equal to a shilling in the pound will 
often work the same kind of problem on his slate by the method 
of multiplying by 5 and dividing by 100. 

In the higher classes it is well to dispense entirely with the 
eslate, and require the pupils to perform all subsidiary calcula- 
tions on the margin of their exercise book or paper. And the 
highest value should be awarded to an exercise only when the 
calculation is made in the clearest and shortest manner, 

Two distinct aims must be kept in view in mental work—(1) 
rapidity of working, and (2) cultivating the power of keeping 
increasingly large numbers before the mind without the aid of 
slate or paper. The exercises must be such as to give practice 
in both these aspects of calculation, often separately, but some- 
fimes also in combination. 

Méntal work and blackboard work should be frequently 
conjoined, Bills of parcels, proportion, fractions, and the like, 
should be frequently used in this way. The problem is to be 
written down in the usual form on the board, and the working 
to bealone mentally, only the answer being put down at the 
end. This kind of exercise will be found valuable in giving 
practice which will lead to shortening slate-work or paper-work 
when written tests are given. 

Long or involved problems should not be given orally. It 
sis the working of the problem, not the remembering of its terms, 
which it is of value to have done mentally. And in young 
classes especially that form of exercise will be found best which 
pupils to give the greatest number of answers in a 
and with the least talking on the teacher's part, 
Hence the value of using specially constructed tables of num- 
bers of various kinds, where the use of the pointer by the 
teacher is all that is required to guide the class in its work, 
There is perhaps no subject in which the amount of talking 
done by the teacher is of less service, or is a greater hindrance, 
than in the practice of mental arithmetic. 


‘allows the 
given time, 
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The Aim of School Geography. 


HEN we leave the mystic triangle of the “three R’s,” 
and approach the circle of the sciences, the first place 
in the common-school course is naturally awarded to geography. 
Some knowledge of geography we must acquire, however lim- 
ited be the area to which our knowledge applies. A Rader 
knowledge is frequently of practical use in life, and is always ‘a 
Source of intellectual pleasure ; and the better we can lay the 
foundations of such knowledge during school life the more firmly 
will that school life be welded to the working life of our pupils. 
Our method in teaching geography will depend, as in the 
ease of other subjects, chiefly on what we mean to.teach. 
Geography in its most general sense is a description of the 
earth. But we must have something more definite as our aim. 
The earth may be described from so many different standpoints 
—astronomical, geological, physical, chemical, botanical, zoologi- 
cal, ethnographical, historical, and the like, 
of these aspects that we must keep in view for school purposes, 
and yet none of them must be quite lost sight of, Qur ‘aim 
must be to give some knowledge of the earth as our dwelling- 
place, and of those who dwell on it. 
This view will 


It is not any one 


at once show the reasonableness of the 
traditional connection in school work between geography and 


history. We have to deal with many places whose chief 
interest lies in their history, and indeed no country can be 
understood as it is without more or less knowledge of what it 
was. Thus we must attend not only to the physical, but also 


‘when our pupils can draw from memory th 


‘about India, by one livir 
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to the historical, political, and industrial aspects of geography, 
taking these terms in a general sense. 

Such a view of our subject will at once suggest the thought 
that we make by far too much of a mere knowledge of the 
We begin by giving as correct ideas as 
we study in detail the maps 
to think our work finished 
e maps of the lead- 


ing countries of the globe. There is great danger in such a 
scheme of instruction. Too often the knowledge of the map 
merely implies a knowledge of the shape or outline of the 
country. But for a useful knowledge of a country there is 
scarcely any fact of less importance than its shape, unless it be 
its exact size. It is only for the traveller that mere topography 
Ims much significance. For others a knowledge of the map is 
useful only as a short-hand memorandum of such facts as the 
relative position of mountain ranges and river lines, which in 
their turn determine variations of climate and soil, and so, in- 
directly, the industries and social conditions, the means of com- 

facts which give each particular 


munication, and all the other 
rtain relations to the other 


country a cgrtain character and ce: 
The knowledge of the map itself is 


count#ies of the world. 
so definite, so easily taught, and so easily tested, that there is 
much danger of its usurping an undue and fictitious import- 


ance in the teaching of geography- 
The knowledge to be aimed at in the teaching of this subject 


is often descsibed, and correctly so, as the kind of knowledge 
one would gain from living in the country we are studying. 


The question is, then, what knowledge would be obtained, say, 
ng there—always remembering that the 
hild of school age? It would certainly 
daries, capes, bays, mountains, rivers, 

ith their population. He would 
ste people of an unusual appearance as to complexion, dress, and 
language, employed in occupations different from those he is 
familiar with. He would Jive in an unusual style of house, 
eat food of an unfamiliar kind, and experience quite unusual 


map in our teaching. 
we can of the meaning of a map; 
of various lands; and we are apt 


“one” in question is ac 
not be the extent, boun: 


provinces, and chief cities, W 
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weather, amid a landscape of an unfamiliar character. After 
a year’s sojourn in the country, he would be able to tell us D 
very interesting facts about the social life and T 5 
the people, and would, in short, have a more intelligen ae 
valuable knowledge of India than most people who have Pe 
lived there. But his companions who had stayed at home and 
gone to school would easily beat him in an examination oni m 
geography of India; he would have got more marks had 
studied his atlas instead of going to see the country. 

Tt would, of course, be easy to push such a contrast too far, It is 
evident that the two kinds of knowledge could be united, and it is no 
less evident that they should be united. Our supposed young friend 
ought to make himself familiar with the map, and by doing 50 he would 
be able to make his knowledge of the country more scientific; the lati- 
tude and the physical configuration of the country would suggest reasons 
for many things he had observed but not fully understood, and would 
help to transform his knowledge into science, 

Ssi 

The point to be insisted on is this, that the wisdom | of 
beginning with the map is at least doubtful, while beginning 
and ending with the map is undoubted folly. Instead of trying 
to teach young children the meaning of a map, and the difference 
between a map anda picture, we should begin with the picture, 
and get him to imagine as much as possible of what iterepre- 
sents. Pictures of the people, their houses, their occupations, 
the landscapes amid which they live and work, and of every- 
thing which can be pictorially represented, should form the 
groundwork of instruction about a foreign land, Typical scenes 
should be selected, so as to enlarge the knowledge through the 
medium of the imagination—scenes of life in warmer countries 
and in colder countries ; scenes by the sea-shore, and scenes 
among the mountains : 
prairies, and deserts ; 
the more familiar first, 
form the basis of earl, 
imagination has been 
pleasantly stored with 
to give the map 
connect all that has been learned, 


and scenes in his own land first of all— 
and then the less familiar. These should 
y geographical teaching ; and when the 
stimulated by these, 


and the memory 
real information, it wi 


ll be time enough 


The map will then have a 


3 Scenes in forest lands, cultivated lands,” 


as a kind of short-hand symbol to recall and 


Fsi 
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real meaning and suggestiveness, and there will be no more 
danger of the pupil confusing it with a picture than with the 
actual country it represents. 


Early Lessons. 


In teaching history, most teachers now put off any attempt 
at teaching the chronology of a special period until a year or two 
has been spent in the study of a series of interesting stories of 
historical persons or events. This preparatory course is rightly 
designed to give the pupils the power of picturing in imagina- 
tion the events of other times than our own. The same rule 
should hold in geography. A year or two should be spent in 
a series of lessons designed to cultivate the power of picturing 
in imagination other places than our own. For until the 
imagination has been thus awakened and developed, exact in- 
formation of a topographical nature is merely a set of symbols 
which have no conceivable meaning to the child. The basis of 
such lessons should be (1) a very full series of pictures—pictures 
of the people, buildings, landscapes, birds, beasts, fishes, and 
plants—of various important or typical countries ; and (2) a 
good collection of the productions of such countries, especially 
orted by us, with models or specimens, so far as 
of things used by the people—houses, boats, tools, 
e like—from the school museum; for every 
valued has at least the nucleus 
and eyery school 


those imp 
obtainable, 
weapons, and th 
school where real instruction is 
of a museum for illustrating object lessons, 
should have a geographical as well as an industrial side. 
s be confined to the earlier stages 
ld form an essential part of our 


museum 
Nor should such illustration 
of our teaching. They shou 


apparatus all through the school curriculum, 


With å prescribed geographical course, it is not at present possible to 
teach geography entirely on these lines, however reasonable they may 


appear to the teacher; but the apparatus here mentioned is none the less 
necessary for the illustration of each successive country which is studied. 


7 Explanation of a Map. 
Descending now from what we should Zike to teach to what 
sve must teach, the problem of maps and plans first faces us. 
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The idea of a plan is not at first an easy one to grasp, and, 
in the drawing course for schools it is wisely left over for a 
considerable time. The simplest way is to begin with the table 
in front of the class, having arranged on it two or three things 
such as a book, an inkstand, or one or two drawing models 
from a senior room. Such models as a cone or a pyramid 
should be preferred, on account of their plan differing so much 
from their actual shape. The table may first have a line 
drawn through its middle point lengthways, and another across, 
so as to divide it into four equal parts. If the table is a small 
one, so much the better, for the teacher will be able to draw his 
first plan of it on the blackboard to the actual scale, the measure- 
ments being made by the pupils themselves. Having drawn 
an oblong of the proper length and breadth, and represented on 
it the two medial lines drawn on the table, the teacher next 
gets from the pupils the measurements of the bases of the 
‘models on it, and their distance from the two medial lines, ér 
from two contiguous edges of the table. Then if the dlack- 
board be a movable one, it should be held horizontally beside 
the table, and the pupils will see for themselves the relation 
between the actual form of objects and their plan. The lesson 
may be several times repeated, with the objects on tha‘ table 
or their position varied each time. 

The second stage is to introduce the idea of scale. The 
simplest to begin with will be half the actual size, or six inches 
to the foot. After each measurement made by the pupils, they 
should be required to inform the teacher what number of inches 
the line will require to be on the plan. Afterwards a smaller 


scale such as three inches to the foot may be used, and the 


two plans of varying scale may be drawn. side by side on the 
board. 


The next step will be to begin the plan of the class-room. 
Every measurement should again be made by the class with a 
suitable tape measure. ‘The side and end wall should be 
measured, and the pupils asked to suggest such a scale as will 
enable the plan to be put on the board—such as one inch to 
tne foot, or in large rooms half an inch. For the first lesson, 


(i 


2 room where it is marked, and does not 
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„only the walls, with the position of doors, windows, and fire- 
place, should be attempted. This plan, or its measurements, 
should be preserved for the next lesson, when the position of 
the teacher’s table and the rows of desks may be ascertained 
and tepresented, $ 
These lessons should be continued as long as may be neces- 
sary to make clear the two points involved—(1) the meaning of 
a plan, and (2) the idea of scale, as determined by the size of 
the surface to be drawn on compared with the size of the surface 
to be represented. The teacher may proceed next to include 
on his plan certain broad features outside the room, such as the 
direction of the passages leading to it, and the cloak-rooms. 
At this stage exact measurements may be dispensed with, and 
the length of the room itself taken as the standard. 
It is quite unnecessary in the case of a large school to proceed to draw 
the plan of all the rooms. ‘The most instructive exercise will be to give 
. merely the block-plan of the school, marking on it the class-room in its 


general proportion to the rest of the building, and then to draw the 
plan of the playground. This will again necessitate a change of scale, 


in itself a very important exercise. 

To this smaller block-plan should be next added the chief 
lines of street or road by which access is gained to the school 
by thé pupils ; and here it will be advisable to introduce the 
idea of the cardinal points of the compass. 

The simplest method of doing so, and the method which will 
always be of most practical use to the pupils in after-life, is to 
refer to the position of the sun and of the pupil’s shadow at 
mid-day. o 
hers have a meridian line drawn or marked in some way on 


a Some teac! a k 2 
the floor or roof of the class-room. This only applies to the particular 
give any power of determining 


that line by the pupils themselves in any other situation. And so long 
as the lessons are confined to the plan of the rom alone, it is not the 
meridian line but the idea of scale that is the important point. 

In further exercises on plans, the block which represents the 
school will be arranged in the conventional order, with the north 
to the top of the blackboard ; but the teacher should be careful 
to make it clear that this is merely a conventional arrangemenv. 


| 
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A prepared map of the district of the town or country , 
immediately surrounding the school should next be used, on a 
scale large enough to show the shape of the playground, as a 
transition to the use of maps in which the scale will not permit 
of showing more than the position even of the town or village 
itself. This may mark the conclusion of the series of exercises, 
and the pupils should then have a fair knowledge, so far as is 
possible at their age, of what a map means. 


Geographical Terms. A 

The next series of lessons will deal with the meaning of 
the common geographical terms—hill, river, bay, and the like— 
and their conventional symbols on a map. At this stage the 
country teacher has an enormous advantage over his brethren 
in the city, and the teacher in a seaport town has a considerable 
advantage over those in many inland towns. Geographical 
terms represent ideas which cannot be correctly or intelligently 
formed without the objects referred to being actually seen. » The 
class may be able to give definitions glibly enough, and yet not 
be in possession of the corresponding ideas. Good pictures and 
models are the best substitute for the actual things, and should 
be freely used. pe 

Along with the picture and description of the thing should 
come the conventional representation of it on the map, so 
that each lesson should give the pupils an increased power 
of intrepreting a physical map. Any suitable physical feature 
of the district should be freely referred to for illustration, 


however imperfectly it may represent the type of feature 
under consideration. 


A large wooden tray and a few handfuls of sand will doo 
much to help in these lessons. It may be used in sùch a way 
as to help materially in giving intelligent conceptions of such 
features as hills, mountain chains and peaks, bays, capes, and 
islands. Imaginary landscapes should be constructed in ‘sang 
by the children, and the practical hand-work implied in so 
doing will fix interest and attention. Whenever such a land- 
sape has been modelled, the map of it should be drawn on the 


"~ 
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blackboard, so that increasing familiarity with the meaning of 
a physical map may be given. A model in clay is easily con- 
structed, and is also more permanent, so that it can be used for 
several successive lessons. If the district presents any marked 
physical features, the teacher will find it of great service to con- 
struct a rough model of the district itself. Many teachers use 
a model of this kind—a somewhat exaggerated relief-map, which 
forms a useful transition step to the flat paper map, Small 
objects may be fixed in the clay to represent houses, trees, etc., 
on an exaggerated scale, and when dry the whole can be roughly 
coloured in tints somewhat approaching those of nature. 
Children take great interest in such models, especially when allowed 
to assist in their construction, and anything which excites interest is of 
the highest value in school work. Some teachers have caused a very 
lasting impression of a volcano, for example, by embedding in the sand 
model of a hill a small cone of damp gunpowder, and then setting fire 
to it. The eruption which resulted was, if not strictly in accordance 
with the laws of volcanic action, a great deal more valuable for teaching 
purposes than an hour’s talk to a young class. Others have illustrated 
the phenomena of rivers and watersheds by pouring an artificial rain- 
fall from a watering-pot over the prepared clay model. The rivers be- 
haved in a more natural way than the volcano referred to, and the 
experiment was entirely on the right lines for mental training. 


In teaching the meaning of geographical terms, it is of much 
importance to show the relation of one set of features to an- 
other. An island should be thought of as the top of a partially 
submerged hill, a lake as a dammed-up river, and so on. The 
teacher can use a clay model and a small quantity of water 
to illustrate such facts in a practical way. And even with a 

oung class some notion may thus be given of the action by 
Which the physical features have been formed, such as the way 
qn which rivers form valleys, or form islands at their mouths, 
and the way in which islands are affected by a gradual rising 
or sinking of the land in any district. For in teaching geo- 
graphical definitions, as in teaching anything else, it is only by 
geing a good deal wider than his actual subject that the teacher 
can give an intelligent view of-that subject. To do good work 
any prescribed limit always implies going beyond that 

We must aim above ae mark in order to hit it. f 


up to 
limit. 
12) 
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The way in which mountains and rivers are related may p 
shown experimentally on the clay model, as already megio . 
The sanie point may be impressed by the use of the blac kboard. 
The teacher may draw the map of an imaginary or real island 
or district, and mark on it all the important watersheds and 
hills. The pupils may then be required to put in the mivers 
which would probably be found there in their correct positions 
as regards these watersheds and coastline. Or the exercise 
may be reversed. The teacher may draw the rivers flowing in 
various directions, and require the class to show the position 


of the watersheds. When these exercises have been done, the 


probable positions of seaports, and of lines of railway connecting 
these with other tow 


ns marked in the valleys, may be put in 
by the pupils, having regard to the slopes roughly indicated by 
the map. ` 
The Use of a Globe. 
In teaching the topography of any country, 
scale should again be referred to. 
only be shown detached, but in conne 


in a map of the continent, and also on a clearly-marked globe. 
The globe should be in frequent use in every class from the 
commencement of topographical teaching. In the niòre ad- 
vanced classes this is obviously necessary, because many facts, 


such as‘ocean routes and the like, cannot be shown on a map with 
any degree of accuracy, 


the question of 
The country should not 
ction with other countries 


ature “of reference 
g purposes something much sim- 
mpty-looking will be found more 
the physical features, a map shonld 
se features alone, But it is a mis- 
p to one set of physical features—moun- 


“tains alone, or rivers alone. These different sets of features 


o 
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should always be shown conjointly, related as they are to one 
another. For political divisions and towns, a different maj 
should be used, giving prominence to the political facts to be 
taught, and showing only the towns and divisions which are 
to be taught. No unmeaning or unexplained feature of any 
kind should be on the teaching map. It should be a rep- 
resentation of what is taught about the topography of the 
“country ; no more, and no less. 


Tn cases where the teacher is forced to use the ordinary crowded wall- 
maps, a liberal use of bold markings in coloured inks will help to show 
the features to which he wishes his class to attend—a course especially 


necessary witherespect to towns. 


The presence of the usual boldly-printed names which are 
found on most maps is a great hindrance to their usefulness. 
Tn using such maps with a class, the teacher can never tell 
whether the features are found out by the pupils from their 
relative position or by their names, though he may reasonably 
de that while the name is so conyeniently prominent the 
pupils will seek no other means of identifying the place. Maps 
without names are coming more into use; but many of them 
have by far, too many towns, etc., marked, so that even the 
teachee himself may be excused for failing to recognize which 
of half a dozen dots in a given district represents the one town 
which he has mentioned to his class as important. In this case 
he should put a bold red circle round the towns he has referred 
to in his lesson, and neglect all the other dots. 

The power of drawing sketch-maps to illustrate the lesson of 
the day is invaluable, and should be acquired by every teacher. 
But these rough sketches must be accurate so far as they go. 
Many teachers are too careless on this point. It is a good plan 
for the young teacher to have a small map in his hand to draw 
from, in order that he may not make blunders, and this simple 
Jl obviate the necessity of loading the memory with a 
multitude of proportions and details of outline ; for it must be 

good teachers find it absolutely im- 


remembered that many r 
possible to remember the shape of a district with such accuracy 
as to draw it correctly from memory. Of course, it is best to 


e 
conclù 


plan wi 
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draw from memory if possible; but accuracy is more Rabie 
for teaching purposes than the mere mode of drawing the |! ae 

The habit of using blackboards or slate-surface maps, wit 
the outlines permanently traced, so as to be gone over: with 
chalk as required, is good so far as it goes. But it restricts pe 
teacher to always drawing any given part of the map on the 
same scale, and on the same particular part of the board. Tt is 
better for the class to have the scale varied occasionally, ang 
to have the district under study presented as a complete map 
for the time, while its relations to other districts are shown by 
sketches of larger portions on a smaller scale, or by the class 
map. ie 

The scholars should also be in possession of good distinct 
maps, either in small atlases, or in their geographical text-book, 
and should have frequent practice in drawing portions of these 
on slate or on paper, to show the points mentioned in a given 
lesson. This exercise should precede the drawing of memory 
maps. 

The drawing of memory maps is the most exacting test of 
the pupil’s memory of topography, This drawing should be 
taught, not merely practised as an exercise in dyawing. The 
proportions of the country should be studied, the exaés trend 
of stretches of coast-line, rivers, and mountains, the relative 
positions and relative distances of important towns, and the 
like, so that the pupil can draw the map on any desired scale. 
Frequently this exercise seems to be performed as a mere 
drawing lesson, and pupils have been found whe could draw a 


country with satisfactory accuracy of form, and yet could not 
name correctly the rivers and other features whose position 
they had indicated quite accurately, 5 


Industrial Maps. 

«Industrial maps are of much service in intelligent teaching. 
The position of coal-fields, of leading industries, so far as they 
are represented in special districts, of main railway lines, and 
of steamship routes, 


can all be shown on maps, and are by this 
means learned in their relation to the country asa whole. This 


À 
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gives a much more intelligent view of the industrial facts re- 
gardigg a country than the mere learning of lists of names. 


Statistical. Charts. 


Statistical charts are also of importance. If they cannot be 
obtained otherwise, the teacher must construct them for himself. 
3 Statistical tables, giving actual numbers, are of little or no use 
for class teaching. The important facts must be shown by the 
“ graphic method.” Instead of giving the actual population, 
say, of a series of important towns, squares should be drawn 
representing these towns, the size of these squares being in 
proportion to the actual numbers. So with such facts as the 
relative importance of our yarious imports, exports, or indus- 
‘tries, Squares, or bold thick lines parallel to each other, should 
be drawn, their area or length being in proportion to the 
value of the imports, etc., in round numbers, such as millions 


of pqunds. ‘This is the only method of showing at a glance the 


relative importance of these various imports, and the method 
gives a much more intelligent and memorable knowledge of the 


facts than abstract numbers can do. 
o 


P Illustrations. 
be used, and which should be used 


all through the school course, are only limited by the ingenuity 
eand skill of the teacher and the resources or liberality of the 


managers. Pictures and photographs are now easily obtain- 
able, which raphic ideas of distant scenes 


may serve to give gr 
and. places. The school museum will yield specimens to illus- 
trate manufactures. stant lands are often found 
L) 


Curios from di: 
in such museums, contributed by former pupils, or by those 
who have friends in foreign co 


untries ; and these will serve to 
awaken interest in those places, even if they do not throw much 
light on their characteristics. The class excursion has little’or 
no place in the teaching 0. 


f geography in this country, but in many 
other countries it is found one 0 


The illustrations which may 


f the most valuable means of 
showing what geography really means. The optical lantern È 
coming into more general use in well-equipped schools, and this 
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forms one of the best means of showing pictures and photo- 
graphs to a large class. In schools where such a lantegn has 
been provided, it is found thatthe interest, and consequently 
the intelligence, shown in the geography lessons have been 
much stimulated. The children enjoy a “magic-lantern” so 
much that they do not realize the fact that they are being 
instructed. And it is a fact, in accordance with well-known 
psychological laws, that a picture shown by this means, where 
the actual picture is the only thing at the time present to sight, 
makes a clearer impression on the memory than the ordinary 
wall-picture which is in more common use. The cheapness 
with which lantern-slides can be purchased or hired, or even 
made by the ingenious teacher, seems to give promise of this 
kind of illustration becoming more and more generally used. 

Short newspaper extracts and magazine articles may be used 
with profit in senior classes in many schools, and the ordinary 
“shipping intelligence” column of a daily paper forms a con- 
venient means, both of testing the general knowledge of a class, 
and of suggesting important practical lessons to the teacher. 

The class reading-book generally contains many stories or 
descriptive lessons which can also be related to the geography 
lessons, and all such lessons should be made use of as iffustra- 
tions of this subject, 

There is no subject, in fact, which may be illustrated from so 
many different sides as geography, and there is none which, 
should awaken so much interest in the pupils, For if our 
definition is correct—that geography means a study of the earth 
as our dwelling-place, and of those who dwell on it—therg is 


hardly any fact to be met with which has not a more or, less A 
direct connection with the subject. 


o 


o 
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Why it should be Taught. 


HE desire to know something of the past is probably as 
natural as the desire to know something about the future, 
and that may be taken as & very general desire indeed. So 
natural indeed is the wish to know the history of our race, that 
tribes which have no history have been under the necessity of 
inventing a history for themselves. Legend and myth take 
the place of written records. We are human, and nothing of 
human interest can be quite a matter of indifference to us. So 
we are apt to invent heroes to people the past, if we have no 
actual knowledge regarding actual heroes in that past. And if 
the mind Ve not stored with knowledge regarding the men of 
other times whose lives ought to form subjects of 
ather than have that vacuum which nature is 
e vacancy by taking an interest in 
ur next-door neighbours. History 
to satisfy our natural craving. 
ay be derived from a study 
kind, though it cannot be 


fullness at the early period of school life. 
en history has a unique value. Our pupils 
have their imagination and sympathy excited by the grand 
stories of the past. d to habits of reasoning 
d reflection by watching the course © 
to the other, and by tracing the development of o 
me degree of historical knowledge 


from stage to stage. 
js necessary to the understanding of the present conditions 


our own and 
interest for us—T 
said to abhor, we fill up th 
© the commonplace doings of 0 
of some kind we must have, 
The intellectual training which m: 
ofehistory is of the most valuable 
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under which we live, and even to the understanding of the 
ordinary reading of the least studious among us. References 
to other times and other places occur in all our newspapers 
and books, and to make this intelligible and interesting, a 
certain amount of historical as well as geographical knowledge 
is necessary. ; i . 

As regards moral training, history has likewise a hieng 
value. There is no sermon, it has been well said, so impressive 
as the life of a good man, The teacher will do well, therefore, 
to make much of the great lives which his history lessons may — 
bring before his class. The moral lessons lie on the surface, and 
require little or no direct exhortation to strengthen their force. 
The contemplation of a good example is more powerful than 
many precepts. 

History has a very direct bearing on practical life, and thus 
has a value above studies which merely convey information. 
Information is not education, A teacher who sees it to be 
his work as an educator to aid nature in turning his boys 
into men, will find the study of history a valuable help. Those 
boys will in a very few years have the making or marring of 
their country in their own hands. The man who desires to cul- 


tivate and develop a plant must begin by learning sonfething 
of the laws of its growth ; and those who have in their hands 
the development or the distortion 


of the growth of society and 
the state must necessarily learn first how the state has come to, 
be what it is. Experiments based on mere opinion, unsup- 
ported by knowledge of the growth of the social organism, are 
always dangerous, and may be very injurious. History is the 
part of school work which has the most direct bearing on the 
pupil's future conduct as a citizen, and this fact lays a heavy “ 
responsibility on those who have to teach history. 

History should not only be a preparation for the duties of 
citizenship ; it should also be the foundation of an enlightened 
patriotism. Patriotism is an old-fashioned virtue, perhaps, but 
it holds that place in national life which self-respect does in the 


life of the individual. The weakening of either is an accom- 


paniment and a symptom, if not a contributing cause, of sure 
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deterioration. The belief that our own country is the very best 
will do much to transform that idea into an actual fact; while 
the desire to make it the very kest, which is a more enlightened 
form.of patriotism, is a still more powerful means to the same 
end. ‘The teacher should keep this aspect of the subject well in 
view. If he does so, he will find enough in the past to serve as 
a stimulus for the future, not in the direction of military glory 
or of commercial and intellectual achievement alone, but, still 
better, of that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 


be aimed at in our school study of history. 
‘ast field of higher study, in the antiquarian, 
cal aspects of history, which lies quite beyond 
ese aspects also are of value to the teacher. 
The more profound, wide, and accurate his own knowledge is, the more 
simple, graphic, and effective will be his handling of the matter which 


his pupils have under their notice. 


Thus much may well 
There is, of course, & V: 
political, and philosophi 
the pupil’s scope. But th 


Early Lessons. 


The early stages of history teaching correspond very much 
to the early stages of geography teaching. Children have 
the same difficulty in understanding distant times that they 
have in understanding distant places. In each case the first 
steps “must aim at awakening and directing the power of 
imagination. That power is very strong in young children ; 
and if it is not directed so as to form right pictures, it will 
assuredly form wrong ones, which will long remain sources of 
° erroneous thinking. Worse still, if no materials are sup- 
plied to the imagination, but only a mass of material to the 
memory, the subject will never become a means of education 
at all, There are few subjects which can be worse taught than 

5 history. iat 
For the undeveloped mind, whether among uncivilized na- 
tions or among our younger pupils, history naturally takes the 
The ynlettered tribes have their legends 


form of story-telling. n i p 
ef more than doubtful authority ; we are better off in having 
till unlettered youth a wealth of stories which 


at hand for our s c 
are in all essential points true. But at first, our history must 
be simply stories. This is the natural beginning of history. 
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A y have no 
i i lace for young children. They oe 
ray = ote ae of a millennium. For the eae aes 
ies ee therefore, the teacher's aim should be to See a aA 
some definite portion of the pastas it is revealed a Gea betes 
great man, or in some famous event. The mog rome EAE 
for the sake of arousing interest. Everything d oe for this Sarpola 
power of making the pupils realize the scene, and EEE 
kinds of historical pictures are yaluable portals, ae ho Pone EASi 
of the dress and manners of the time, and the paar PP ea ere, 
the children to realize that there have been other K Ta 
with more or less unlikeness to the time in which we li r aand mnd 4 
The stories need not be all biography. Any pio roren aE eiia 
tive event may serve as a lesson, and even a famous É ae i AS 
“Not Angles but angels,” or “England expects ev oe een ae 
duty.” The stories, again, need not be taken pel uehy ce aa teasers 
history. Alfred the Great forms a good subject, aaa in the life 
might find it interesting to take a lesson from some inci aea a tC 
of Alexander the Great, or Peter the Great, as a change. pal act: 
first there is no necessity for taking up the selected eae Bao 
chronological order; Chronology at this stage simply at AES 3 
the children. A date is a number without a meaning: Tentan 
scribed happened ‘« long ago,” or “once upon a time,” an 
tion is sufficient 


j ill be 
to satisfy any question which a young child wi 
likely to ask on that point, 


Systematic Study of History. 

When children reach the in 
usually expected to 
of their own country. 


The common method has been to divide the nineteen cen- 
turies or so of Brit 


3 
ish history into a series of periods, aa 

marked off by the ruling dynasties, and to study these period: 
in detail, taking them in chronological order. The method is 
simple, and for an adult student it is the most natural one: f 
Tt follows the fortunes of our country from stage to stage, and 
traces its growth in the natural order of development. But for 
children it has Several drawbacks, not the least of which is the 
loss of the sense of unity in the story. There is also a loss of 
the sense of Perspective, both as regards time and importance 
of events. By the time the modern period is reached, the 
earlier periods are often forgotten. And even if they are 
revised from time to time, the revision is that of the history of 


e 
ntermediate standards ey a 
begin the systematic study of the history 
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ies periods rather than of a series of stages leading up to 

e present state of things. 

The opposite method, the regressive, instead of the chrono- 
logically progressive, is sometimes advocated. It seems natural 
to begin with what is known, and work backwards to the less 
known and more remote. But to children the present is not 
really known, in the sense required for historical use. And it 

tis very largely in order to make the present better known and 
understood that a history of the past is given. What is really 
known of the present can be as well used to illustrate and 
explain the unknown of the, past as to explain the unknown 
of the present. 7 And the distant period thus taught makes a 
natural starting-point for the next period, which depends on the 


former as cause on effect. 
The Concentric System. 
ms best suited for school purposes is 


tric system. According to this method, 
is first gone over in outline, 


The method which see! 
that known as the concen 
the whole history of the country 
the leading events only being referred to. The characteristic 
or critical ppints receive all the attention of the class, and the 
subsidtary and intermediate events which are connected with 
these are left over for future study. Next year the class goes 
over the same ground, but in more detail. The important 

„ landmarks are now known, and form the centres round which 
a circle of less important put still great events is grouped. 
Next year again the same plan is followed, most of the time 

being spent on the fuller details and less prominent events, 
always referred, however, to those formerly known as the 

Tn this way the unity of the 


5 centres of ,the various periods. h 
ch of events are never lost sight of in 


history and the mar 


the details. 
The method may be compared to exa 
s nakedeye; next with a magnifying glass, 
and finally with a microscopes which shows 
work of connected details overlying the general features. ‘The common 
method is to begin with the microscope; and examine one part of the 
object fully before proceeding to the next. But this study of minute 


mining an object first witho the 
which brings out fuller details; 
a still more complete net- 
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structure is out of place until the general outlines and their relations 
have been grasped in a summary review. 

This plan is attended with the best results where it is adopted. There 
is a completeness about the knowledge from the first. Succeeding years 
of study are necessarily connected with the outlines already given, and 
so nothing is forgot. Each year’s course is dependent on the previous 
one, and explains it more fully. The sense of perspective is never 
lost, as the whole is always treated as a unity, and the significance 
of the important events becomes more and more fully understood in 
their relation to those subsidiary to them. 
as the new dates given have a distinct relation to those formerly learned ; 
and in this way, when the date of a minor event is forgotten, it can be 
remembered approximately by the relation of that minor event to the 
major event with which it is connected in the pupil’s mind. This 
method is likewise suited to the growth of the pupit’s iiitelligence and 
insight, as all political and other details which require more mental 
power for their comprehension are naturally left over to the final course, 
and only the broad and graphic view of events is given in the earlier 
years. Thus the fact of the Norman Conquest, its general meaning, 
and its date, may be given at first. Next year, some reference may be 
added as to the Jeading persons concerned and the course of events 
leading up to and resulting from it. But the aspect of the Conquest 
which bears on the language, laws, and habits of the people will not be 


referred to until the pupil is older and more able to understand such 
matters, 


The concentric system would seem to require atleast three 
and perhaps four years’ study to secure the best adyafitages. 
By the time a pupil has gone three or four times over the 


history of his country, each time with new light and interest 
instead of a mere rehearsal of previous work, he is likely to, 


carry away with him a tolerably complete and connected view 
of thé subject. The effect is very different from that produced 


by a study in detail of one portion after another during the 
same space of time, À 


The final year’s work should bi 


fen 
e devoted to a study of our 
present-day institutions, laws, a 


1 z and social and commercial 
relationships. With such a connected study of the past as a 
ground-work, it will be comparatively easy to trace the growth 
of such institutions as our House of Commons through theif 
various stages. There will be ni i 


: : o difficulty in connecti ne 
period with another, i een 


j h for they have never been presented other- 
wise than in connection, 


e 2 
Chronology becomes easier, 


o 
o 


, necessary to a 
relations. 


ə chart. 
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Dates. 


a) 

Chronology is a very important feature of all teaching of his- 
tory, when that history takes a connected view of the develo 
ment of a country. For the early stages, when the anit 
is aiming only at getting his class to realize distant times and 
their characteristics, chronology is of no importance. But as 


* soon as he begins the study of the history of our own country 


as a unity, chronology must be taken into account and treated 
systematically. There is nothing to be said against the teach- 
ing of dates unless the teacher mistakes the teaching of dates 
for the teaching of history. He has to tell his class both what 
happened and when it happened ; and although the when is much 
less important than the what for the development of intellect 
and character, still the when is an integral part of the what. 
And when the teacher proceeds to give the how or why, the 
explanation of causes, and the connection of one event with 
another, the question of the when becomes not only important 
but essential, In geography, the latitude of a country and the 
relative position of its physical features are important and 
essential te, an understanding of its climate and productions, 
and cdnsequently of its industries and other characteristics, if 
these are to be intelligently understood. So in history the 
dates which fix the time-relations of connected events are 

rstanding of these events in their 


complete unde: 

But it is the events, nd not the dates remembered 
which are impos vant. 

charts which appeal to the eye 
be based on the 
the first chart 


as isolated facts, 


3 For the intelligent use of chronology, 
are very useful, and, as in geography, these charts must 
idea of, scale. For a general review of our history, 
may be ‘an oblong, divi 1 sections represent: 
centuries. This blank remams to be filled up, bit by 
various landmarks of each period are described, the names of the 
events are written, down in their appropriate places in this talje or 
In this way the time-relations of the various events are fixed in 
the memory through the me and a more comprehensive 
“view is taken of the whole than can be ob y writing down 
the dates below each other as in the ordinary chronological lists. F 
d study in su t will be necessary to 


For more detaile sequent years, i 
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take part of this general chart and reproduce it on a larger scale, so ‘as ` 


to have only one or two of the century divisions before the class at once. 
The chart may then be divided vertically into columns, each colamn to 
be devoted to a certain class ofsevent, such as military, legislative, 
social and industrial, and the like. But whatever section is being 
dealt with, the landmarks formerly taught are to be kept prominently 
in their original place, and the other events grouped round them. 
Nothing that was once learned is to be omitted ; it is to be presented in 
new and more detailed relations. The first chart may be compared to 
the map of a continent, and the later ones to the maps of the individual 
countries in it: only the broad features find a place on the former ; on 
the latter they still find a place, but they are surrounded with addi- 
tional details, 
The names and dates of our successive kings have frequently heen 
given a place in history teaching more prominent than tlœir importance 
justifies. But the different reigns undoubtedly serve a good purpose 
in chronology. They are nof too many to be remembered, and when 
remembered they serve as pegs on which to hang other events. The 
various centuries would serve the same end, but for the fact that a cen: 
tnvy is too long a period and contains too large a number of events. But 
the sequence of our sovereigns forms a useful time-framework into which 
we fit the events of the various reigns, even when the connection be- 
tween the sovereign and the event is merely one of time. S 
Chronology has thus an important place in the teaching of history, 
and it should be taught scientifically and systematically. But, it may 
be again repeated, chronology is not history. Itis merely the measure- 
ment by which we get the distance of one event from another. In some 
cases this distance is of little importance, in others of great importance, 
to an understanding of the events themselves. But in no case can the 


mere time-relation serve instead of an understanding of the events and 
their significance, 


o 


Illustrations, o 


History is generally described as a difficult subject for chil- 
drèn to understand. But its difficulty is by no means limited 
to children. It is a difficult subject for historians to under- 
stand. Only once or twice in the course of a century do we 
find a writer with the true historical insight who can interpret 
some bit of the past for us and make it living and real, But 
this is taking history in a different sense from what we usually 
mean when speaking of it as a school subject. The teacher 
has nothing to do with the real difficulties of the subject. His 
business is to accept the results of the historian. aj 


busin , and convey 
to his class so much of them as is suited to thei: 


r intelligence. 
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- And if he does so in a careful and skilful manner, the history 
lesson will be no more difficult to understand than any tale of 
fact & fiction which he may teJl. In selecting a fairy tale, the 
teacher is careful to choose one suited to the intelligence of the 
class; and in selecting a historical tale, the same principle must 
be kept in view. 

In older classes, 
emain principles have 

events must be picture 

children’s imagination. 


where the work is more systematic, two 
to be faithfully adhered to:—l. The 
d out so as to be clearly set before the 

This means something more than 


making it merely understood. Tt is in this particular that the 
individual teacifer’s power comes most into prominence. Some 
teachers seem unable to make an event real to the children, 
and it may be suspected that the reason for this is partly be- 
cause it has never been real to the teacher. He must realize, 
visualize, and live into the period or event himself, before he 
can present it in the desired form to the class. 2. Every means 
ae be taken to secure the interest of the class in the subjects 
studied. These two principles are inter-related. Whatever 
makes a scene more vivid and real makes it more interesting, 
and whatever arouses interest in the scene arouses in the class 
that dégree of mental activity which is needed to make them 


feel its reality. 


Abundant illustration is necessary both for the development: 


and for the arousing of interest. ‘These illustra- 
f£ the most varied type. Pictures are the most 
— portraits of the men mentioned; pictures 
famous incidents ; pictures showing the dress 
amusements. Short stories or anecdotes, 
f the persons, are of use and interest. 


‘Abundant reference to any events which happened in the 


children's own district help jn the same way, and for this 
events should be much more minutely discussed 

importance would warrant. Teachers 
historical scenes, buildings, and monu- 
age in this matter. The literature of 
s as a means of realizing 


oof imagination 
tions may be o. 
obviously useful 
of places and of 
and, occupations or 
Sor actual, sayings © 


reason such 
{han their intrinsic 
whose work lies near 
ments, have an 


a period is help: 


advant: 
ful for a senior clas: 
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the life and the opinions of the people. It has, of course, - 

a more important place, as being one of the aspects of the 

history to be studied; but apart from this, extracts may help 

in the clear conception of the period as a whole. Historical 

ballads and songs should be made use of for illustrative pur- 

poses, and in older classes historical novels and plays. Apart 

from the classical works of this kind, teachers will find hun- 

dreds of scenes in the numerous works of fiction now issued for o 

boys and girls which are true enough to the history of the 

period to be of use in giving “local colour.” These stories show 

how people spoke and acted-at a certain period, whether the 

actual persons named in the story ever lived oro This kind 

of material is much brighter and more interesting than the 

more solid and classical novels, and should be found in abun- 

dance in every school library. . 
Other forms of illustration may suggest themselves to the 

thoughtful teacher, and the more varied the better. But illus- 2 

tration there must be. It is just from the want of sufficient 

illustration that history has been found difficult to teach. If 

the text-book or summary contains all that the children receive 

in the way of historical teaching, the subject would be better 

left out of the programme. The words of the book mag indeed 

be remembered, and their meaning as mere words understood, 

but the force of the whole is never realized without the most 

careful handling by the teacher in the way of illustrating and 

picturing forth the scenes mentioned, History from the text? 

book has much the same value as geography from the map. 

Each is a skeleton of dry bones, a framework into which the 

breath of life has not as yet been breathed ; and without this °° 


breath of life they will not long remain even a frameworks ° 
they will crumble into dust and be forgotten. 


© 


= “gons, or galle 
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ORAL TEACHING. 


ious departments of school work which fall 
an elementary book such as the 
are unimportant, but rather on 
o technical to form 
These departments 


HERE are var 

outside the scope of 
t, because they 
their being too important or to 


part of the work of very young teachers. 
of work may be classified as follows :— 


1. Religious teaching. 
tion and training, comprising the general govern- 


al lessons on moral subjects. 
garten occupations, especially when unmixed with the or- 


cts, or the “ three R’s.” 
the industrial aspect, including 


card-board, or metal. To this 
though not 2 manual subject, as being 


present, no 
account of 


bot! technical and esthetic. 
cal n the form of gymnastics and drill. 

Object or Gallery Lessons. 

s cannot be treated of here, there 
t of work which may embrace portions of any 
d which forms @ very important part of the 
d students. That department is 
l head of oral or object les- 
“ object lesson ” is of course 
object presented to 
from the fact that 


While these department 


R 
js one departmen 


all of them, an 
J-teachers an 


the genera 
The name 
e lesson is on some 


or ; 
training of PUP? 
usually included under 

ry lessons. 
hen th 


6 
onl admissible W. 
TOE: They are called gallery lessons 
rangement of seats gives the best opportunity for 
but unfortunately the size 


esented ; 
Jass frequen! 


the gallery ® 
£ the object pr 


and of the ¢ tly reduces the oppor- 


d reduces the efficiency 
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It is a common fallacy to suppose that object lessons can be given to 
huge classes such as a teacher would never attempt to manage with othér 2 
lessons. The class can be more easily controlled simply because there is 
Jess activity developed. The children look and listen decorouslg, and 

. repeat mechanically what they ex told to say. The teaching of an 
object lesson to such a number seems more effective than any other kind 
of lesson would do, simply because the results cannot be so accurately 
measured. But with object lessons as with all others, as soon as ^ 
reasonable limit of mimber is exceeded, the value of the work done is 
in inverse proportion to the size of the class. 


The Aim of Object Lessons. 


The aim of the oral lessons which now form part of the daily - 
school work in every well-taught school is twofold:—l. To 
develop the child’s powers of observation Sag reasoning. 
2. To increase his intelligent knowledge of things. In other 
words, they share in the common aims of all school work, 
training and instruction, which combine to form educations 
Accordingly they should not be confined to the infant school, 


though they are frequently crowded out of the upper school by 
occupations of less educative value. 2 


Series of Lessons. 
Oral lessons are most effective when arranged in, series, 80 as 
to admit of revisal, and of gradual progress along elected 


lines of instruction. They lose much of their value when taken. 
as isolated lessons. 


For the infant school, the series might take the form of lessons in 
colour and form, common things in school and at home and in the 
streets, familiar animals and plants, and the like. x 

For junior standards (I., II., and III.) more detailed information 
about common things, animals, and plants; lessons introductory to the 
study of geography, as mentioned above; biographies and historical 
events, preparatory to the study of history. À 4 

For the higher standards, lessons in physical geography and physiog- 
raphy, dealing with the earth, water, and air; physiology of animals 
and plants; common trades and manufactures; and various subjects of 
a somewhat scientific nature. 

Moral lessons, not lectures or sermons, suited to the age of the chil- 
dren, should be taken at every stage, and in the higher classes lessons 
on social economy, such as wealth, labour, commerce, and government, 


as well as lessons on the fundamental laws of health, based on some 
knowledge of physiology. 
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Preparation for Oral Teaching. 
All such lessons should be carefully prepared beforehand. 
However varied in subject, they agree jn this, that the matter 
of the lesson 15 not before the pupils in printed form—there is 
no text-book in the pupils’ hands. This is of course a great 
advantage, as the teacher can select whatever he thinks most 
beneficial for the class; but jt makes imperative what is in 
other lessons also desirable—that the teacher must study care- 
fully what he is to teach. 
Tf the teacher does not 
which hisegoprse of lessons is bein 
viously needed., A good text-book de: 
reliable encyclopedia, will supply the facts. But if the teacher 
js already familiar with his subject, preparation is no less neces- 
sary, in order to select from the whole field of his knowledge 
the facts best suited to his class, and to determine what he is 
not to teach. j 
A very common 
to mention too many 
overcrowding, merely obscure 
or principles, „clearly expresse! 
connected with each other an 
known to the pupils, will always 
is most instructive and most educati 


is 
easily remembered. 6 


thoroughly know the subject on 
g given, preparation is ob- 
aling with the subject, or a 


fault is to try to teach too much, or, rather, 
facts, about the subject of the lesson. This 
s the lesson. A few broad facts 
d, fully illustrated, and logically 
d with common facts already 
form the type of lesson which 
ive, and therefore most 


In dealing mae the facts which are most important 
Tn teaching a lesson on copper, 
i e to such facts as that it is 


and most ch: 1 
itis a mistake to 8! e 
„ These are qualities which 


alleable, ductile, ik 
ther metals, and should be taught 
y individual 


‘ares in common wi y 
TE a lesson oD metals than in & Jesson on copper oF an 
ne a as far as ssible uncommon and technical terms, unless 
the lesson is designed to jllustrate the meaning of such terms. „Hard 
ords merely distract the attention from the essential facts. oung 
H hers are too apt to introduce such terms, merely because they make 
mebi k more profound and scientific, OF perhaps because they 
: k sprinkl g liberally over the pages of many books of so-caļled 
oe on objects. Technical words are quite properly used 
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in a scientific text-book or encyclopedia, which are entirely oub of 
eae in an oral lesson for children. The lesson is not to be taught as 
it stands in the book of reference, but the facts from the book have to 
be studied and assimilated by the teacher, and it is then his bustness 
to adapt them to the capacity of hfs*lass. 


Arrangement of Matter. 


The arrangement of matter is no less important than its 
selection. This careful arrangement should not only apply to 
each individual lesson, but to the whole series as a series, The 
progression should be the natural one in learning—from the 
known to the less known or unknown—and so far as possible 


it should be a logical advance, in which each step is based upon 
a previous one as its ground or cause. i 


© 

This natural teaching order is often neglected in object lessons. 
Nothing is more common than to find a lesson on some common sub- 
stance begin with its various qualities, more or less obscure and unknown 
to the class; then to go through the processes of its preparation; and 
finally to bring in its uses, which are for the most part perfectly well 
known, The natural order, of course, would be to begin with those 
uses, and then to show what qualities in the substance make it suit- 
able for such uses. This is not the best order for a scientific account 
such as the book of reference aims at giving, but is certainly the best 
for teaching children in a natural and logical way. It is the line of 
thought which an intelligent boy would follow if he began thinking 
about the substance for himself ; and so it may be regarded as tke order 
of discovery for children, although it may not be the order in which the 
various points were actually discovered about the substance. If we 
wish children to think about the common things around them, we should 
always begin with the substance as they see it in common use. 


Illustrations. 
Much of the impressiveness of oral teaching depends on illus- 
tration. This illustration m 


A ay be indefinitely varied, according 
to the kind of subject, Tt ma 


y be a mere passing reference’ to 
some well-known or previously taught subject— Like so and 
so,” or “Just the opposite of this or that thing,” 
may use pictures and diagrams, such as are now to 
to however inadequate an extent, in every school, 
lessons properly 80 called, specimens and actual objects are 
necessary, and should be used; they should be us 


ed in such a 
way as to get from them the greatest amount possible of prac- 


Again, we 
be found, 
For objecte 


o 


mA. 
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d by simple experiments, 


‘tical knowledge, by examination an 
blackboard is for all oral 


and not kept merely for show. The 
lessons the teacher's best aid. 
ee 


Diagrams and drawings made by the teacher in presence of the class 
he interest which the children natu- 


have a great value, on account of t! 
rally take in seeing a thing done. The blackboard sketches, therefore, 
should be prepared for, or practised, but never actually drawn before- 
a hand. | The power of rapid sketching on the blackboard is absolutely 
essential to every teacher, and should be acquired at whatever expendi- 
ture of trouble. Slow drawing interrupts the course of the lesson, and 
poth for that reason, and on account of the attitude which the teacher 
must assume while drawing, it forms a distinct peril to perfect discipline. 
Even when the teacher has & good picture provided to illustrate his sub- 
ject, heciwzast not assume that the picture will teach all that it might 
do to older people, and he will find it beneficial to sketch some portions 
of it on the board to call attention to what the picture really shows— 
such as, for example, the various details of certain parts of a flower 
which on the picture is only seen. entire. Correctness of outline, at least 
to a certain degree, js essential ; and jt is unwise for the teacher to have 
to rub out and alter parts of his sketch, as this gives a very bad example 
to the class. Tf his visual memory is weak, he will do well to have in 
* his hand a previously-prepared copy of what he means to draw. 

The blackboard js also necessary for setting down jn concise tabular 
form a summary i ts to be remembered, and 
also any technical and these jottings should 
form the basis of & rapid recapitu! sson at its close. This 
concise summary should also fo ible minimum which 
every pupil js required to remember after the lesson is over, and to 

make use of in future lessons of th 


e same series. 


Experiments. 

As far 2S possible, all quasi-scientific lessons on common 
things—such as the series of lessons now called Elementary 
Stience—should be accompanied by abundant simple experi- 

bc Herta But it is & mistake to regard these experiments as 

te i i 7 in the same sense 
ôr ly, illustrations of the lesson, m 

EAn © Tas! the position that 


They should rather hold 
ical theorem—they form, the 


as drawings ave ; 
diagram does jn a geometri r 

T of reasoning, and not its illustration. Tf the order of 

ə bas! natural order of discovery, the experi- 


anation afterwards. Too 


s to follow the 
and then illustrated or 


teaching i r 
ment should come first, and its exp! 
often the scientific facts are first stated, 
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proved by experiment. The pupils should never be asked i 
take the teacher’s word for a truth which he can lead them 
deduce from the actual object. | The training of operaga 
and reasoning will be better secured by the teacher peri ae 
some simple operation, and requiring the class to observe whe 
happens, and to describe it accurately. He will, of course, 
warn them what kind of fact they are specially to watch for. 
Experiment has a much higher intellectual and educational 
value than mere illustration. This value will be still more 
enhanced’ if members of the class are allowed to conduct the 
experiments under the teacher’s direction. 
Sa 
Notes of Lessons. e 

For his own guidance the teacher, whether he be a young 
teacher or not, should write out full notes of his lesson before- - 
hand. This will ensure his having the selected facts ready to 
hand for reference, and will also ensure their proper arrange- 
ment. All illustrations must be noted, in order that nothing 
may be omitted which can make the lesson more effective. 
And for convenience in future revisal or examination of work 
previously done, the date on which the lesson was given should 
also be noted. Pupil-teachers should be taught to regerd the 
preparation of notes of their lessons as an essential part of oral 


teaching, and not merely an exercise to be practised in view of 
their own examinations. 


© 
These notes should be concise rather than elaborate. They 
should never be so full or detailed that adherer.ce to them 
would hamper the free course of the lesson should any unex- 
pected knowledge, or ignorance, be discovered in 
the teaching. They should be mere outlin 


planned, and with nothing omitted which is necessary to the 
elucidation of the subject. 


the class during 


. A traditional form of such notes is an 
marked ‘‘ Heads,” “ Matter,” and ‘ Method ” respectively, This divi- 
sion has a very plausible sound, but somehow one never comes across a 
lesson in which these columns contain what they pretend to contain and 
nothing else. As a working arrangement, the traditional one is, in fact, 
impossible. Method embraces many things which cannot in reality be 


arrangement in parallel columns 


e 


es, but, carefully s 


o 
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3 and other things which cannot b i 
any written notes. In attempting to keep to this tes 


teachers generally either repeat most of the matter in the method 


yea or they record in that column merely a note of the illustrations 
used. The matter co#finn, again, containing as it does that 
that extent at least, an indication 


‘separated from the matter, 


matter as arranged for teaching, is, to 
the matter to be taught, 


mt, and (3) the illustrations to be employed. The most 
t to be one showing these three 
things. A broad column, occupying most of the page, should contain 
the matter arranged in simple logical order, as it will be taught to the 
A narrow margin to 


Jesson tkandu writing an essay, ^ 


under the heat 
column shoul® be 
the illustrations to be use’ 
things, diagrams 
found to work very well in practice. The column for 
js specially yaluable for young teachers; 
illustration is 2 vil 

Questions to asked should not be written dow 
mon to see note: 


Tndeed, the notes rea 
en taught. As a ma 
vers previously Te- 


which has be 

first in any section of the lesson depe: 

eived, "and it is impossible to foresee what t . It is an 

amderstood 1 to be used when the children’s 

knowledge js suflicie 

that when the facts 

is accordingly ® waste of on 

the teacher will tell this or that fact, and ‘elicit 

enerally impossible to ide beforehand precisely 

must be told. 

f notes of Jessons is the “ Introduc- 

face to the «t Lesson roper.” Jf the introduction 
lace in the notes of 


how much can be 


of expecta E 

saa icture can be s! own; 25 
ths unnecessa t the showing Of 15. Frequent! whointends 
ae py asking- what the pupils may 
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the subject of lesson, such a question leads them to scatter their house 
over all the various substances which may appear at their brea! ae 
table, and also, quite naturally perhaps, to listen to the anaon w 3 
neighbours give, in order to find out what they had for breakfasi i m 
“ Introduction ” does harm by suggesting a number of different ideas 
instead of fixing attention on one, besides being « useless waste of time. 
If the teacher’s first question, in the case supposed, were, whet is 
sugar used for?” it would at least have this advantage, that every answ er 
would have the merit of being connected with the subject in fond. 4 t 
might transgress the common book arrangement of leaving “‘uses” to 
the end of the lesson, but it would at least conform to the rule of be- 
ginning with what is known. ‘ : ’ t 

In preparing notes of lessons in the ordinary subjects of instruction, 
the form recommended above for object lessons will require to be very 
much modified. In arithmetic, for example, the mai part will be the 
examples to be wrought, and the subsidiary columns Wr snow the vari- 
ous steps in the solution, with the headings, “ Whe is wanted,” and 
“How obtained,” or something equivalent. In grammar lessons, also, 
the examples chosen will occupy the chief part of the space, and “Diffi- 
cult points,” or “ Points to be attended to,” will be noted in a side 
column, while the “ Definition,” if the lesson is an inductive one on 
some special kind of word or clause, will come at the end. For explana- 
tory notes on the reading lesson, a jotting on the margin of the teacher G 
book will probably be sufficient to keepin view the various illustrations, 
explanations, or studies of words which are to be used. 


Teaching and Learning. es 
Viewed grammatically, the word “teach” is a transitiv 
verb: used in the active voice, we say, 
the pupil;” and in the passive voice, 
the teacher.” The teacher, 
active subject, and the 
of teaching. 


“The teacher teaches 
“The pupil is taught by 
according to this aspect, is the 
pupil the passive object, in the process 
It is to be feared that this view of the relation of 
teacher and pupil is sometimes accepted as being true in reality 
as well as in grammatical form, But such a view would bé a 
dangerous fallacy. In the act of teaching there is no Lassivity 
Possible on either side. We cannot 


say the pupil is taught 
unless it is also true that the pupil learns, 
Tedching and learning are correlative 


is not actively learning, the teacher is not really teaching ; he 
may be talking, lecturing, questioning, or explaining, with any 
degree of vigour, but he is not teaching. The amount which 


terms. If the pupil 


e 


o 


= it may be sa 
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s is the exact measure of what the teacher 
ured by its results. In one 
is to be measured abso- 


the pupil learn: 
teaches, A force is always meas 
sense therefore, the teacher’s work 
lutely by its results. -Whethethese results can be measured 
by any examination is a totally different question which does 


not concern us here. 


There cannot be real teaching without learning, but there may be 


learning without teaching. Private study can do much, and home 
lessons are often expected to accomplish so much in certain subjects 
that the teacher confines himself to examining on work done at home. 
Home Exercises are valuable for the purpose of giving independent 
practice to the pupil in work already explained and practised collec- 
tively in schol, and such exercises should always be given in moderate 
quantity where practicable. But the teacher must never use home 
work as a means of relieving him of any part of his duty. 

elation between teaching and learn- 
the best style of teaching is that 
ount of effective thinking by 
be effective; it must lead to 
o great for the pupil 
ing it over without 


From this view of the ri 
once clear that 
es the greatest am 
thinking must 
ult, Ifa difficulty is to 
nd all day in think 


ing, it is at 
which secur’ 
thee pupil. The 
some definite res 
to surmount, he may spe. 
learning anything. 

Tf the teacher tries, 00 the other ha 


the purpose of making the subject 50 plain that the difficulties 
o stimulus to thought on the 


are never really felt, there is 2 pone 
«There is 20 royal road to learning; is 
t day it may be inter- 


part of the pupil. 
Jd maxim; and in the presen 
de too smooth, there 


nd, to use his skill for 


da very O e 
preted to mean that if the road is ma l 
will be little learning. N difficulty should be explained 
until it has + been felt as a difficulty: In one sense 

cher’s work is not explanation 


id that the tea 


t all, but rather pres 
ig skill is show: 


-ercome forms the ep to 
‘ects are thus to be arranged so 


of difficulties 2 ; 

plained by the pupils. 

each difficulty brov ght 
d. 


something beyond. The subje l 4 
that the difficulties present themselves in & fairly conquerable 
must be done by steps, not by gliding 


The climbing 


series. 
n inclined plane. 


along # 
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In the “ good old days,” the feature of the teaching was this, that the - 


children received too little aid from the teacher, and were discouraged 
by difficulties which they were unable to solve. But those whose 
natural powers were strong enough to overcome these difficulties, Rarned 
to some purpose, and became atthe stronger through the roughness 
of their climb, At the present day, when method is rampant in 
our schools and explanation is a fine art, the natural difficulties of 
learning have been artificially levelled so as to admit of apparently 
rapid progress. The temptation now is for a teacher to make his pupils’ 
path smooth in order to get over the ground. The result is a weaken- 
ing of the pupils’ mental energy, and an absence in many cases of real, 
solid, permanent learning. This tendency is further strengthened by 
the confusion of education with instruction. The teacher’ real work is 
not to put the pupil in possession of the results of other people’s 
thoughts, but to develop in him the power of thinking, and instruction 
is only of value so far as it accomplishes this end. ‘lhe mind is some- 
thing to be trained, not to be stored with facts. c 


Thoughts about Thinking. À 

There are many fundamental truths about learning, and the 
kind of thinking which results in real growth of mental power, 
which the young teacher cannot be expected to understand. 
But he should at once make a mental note to this effect, that 
in order to become a skilled workman in his craft he must 
know all that can be known of the laws of mind or psychology. 
Without this, the most enlightened rules of method aresto him 
only so many “rules of thumb.” He must not rest content with 
the old-fashioned theory of the mind as something which can be 


mapped out into a number of divisions, labelled “ faculties,” i 


as psychology is sometimes presented to teachers. The mental“ 
science of last century is not good enough for the man whose 
life-work it is to mould the mental activities of the next gene- 
ration. He must keep abreast of the science, and advancë it 
if he can. Few have finer opportunities of doing so, 


Memory. 

There is no more important distinction to be made in teach- 
ing than that between cram and the legitimate cultivation of 
memory, and that for two reasons: in practice, the exercise 
of memory frequently degenerates into cram; while in theo- 
retical discussion, the denunciation of cram frequently obscures 
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r the fact that the cultivation of memory is an essential part of 
education. Tenacity of memory is by no means an index of 
jntell@ctual power, but @ weak memory is a heavy handicap 


on thinking, while absence of Memory power is equivalent to 
d is this, that facts and 


idiocy. What is essential to keep in min 
laws are to be remembered for practical use, and never for mere 
reproduction as from a storehouse. But the higher includes 

<- the lower, and unless & fact can be recalled, it cannot be made 
in of thought. 7 


use of in anew tral 
This cattion may be necessary to you 
underlying the art of present- 


proceed to note a few principles 
f future work, jn their most 


: ~ . . 
ing facts, rivudtsary in view © 
The power of doing 50 depends mainly on 


memorable form? 
two things 1. ty or vividness with which the 
train of thought d or the impression apprehended 
by the mind. 2. presenta 
rly to the mind at first is more easily re- 
afterwards. Vague ide: Jt to remember, Or vanish 
entirely. But de! o of a first impression may be made up 
minds leaves & 


by frequent repetition. 

permanent trace through the mere fo! r It may be 
said without much error that the skilful elligent teacher depends 
learness and vigour of apprehension for producing the effect 
, and the uns! hiefly on frequent 
vain repetition, 


ng teachers before we 


The intensi 
was performe 


The frequency of its tion to the mind. 


on memory, 


repetition—often 
inciple has to be laid down here: 


One other obvious prne 
ht tends to resu. and conversely the 
ied by the related action is more 
ied by physical 
actually doing & thing 


Tt is only by 
, to do it. ‘After merely 


» 
intense thoug 
thought wht 


Pa as 
passivity o; 

| =, that we learn and 
listening ‘to an explanation 
a thing, but oP trying to e 
how vague and imperfect our previ a 
» active doing W° can ees Bets 5 
entrate! ill bo thar kinking. ; 
eae valuable stimulus arising from the mea ee 

est they take in active doing. The value of manual trains 


do the thing we 
us ideas Were- The more 


the more intense — 
And we bave in 
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a form of education which is only beginning to be understood 

in its relation to mind training—depends both on the activity 
and on the interest which it excites. o 

In the case of automatic or Avitual acts there is of course some 

modification of this statement necessary. These may be accompaniet 

by no conscious thought. But that only becomes true after the process 


k s 
of learning the action, when thought has completed its “ perfect work 
as regards that particular kind of action. 


Practical Deductions. 


There are various methods by which a teacher nhy impress 
on his pupils some new truth or chain of reasoning. In the 
light of what has just been said, we are now"alle to arrange 
these methods in an ascending scale of impressiveness; for 
what the teacher seeks in the training of memory is to find a 
method which will be sufficiently impressive to ensure accurate 
and ready reproduction of facts and laws for future use. This 
impressiveness, it may be again repeated, depends on the degree 
of activity of the pupil’s mind, not on that of the teacher. ° 

1. The teacher may tell the pupils the fact, or go through 
the reasoning process, while they listen to him, Tf the class is 
deeply interested in what they hear—if it be the agnouncement 
of a holiday, for example—this simple telling may be safficient 
to secure its being remembered. But in general it may be said 
that this is the least efficient mode of teaching, and results in 
the least amount of thinking by the pupils. r 

2. Additional force is given if the teacher repeats the state- 
ment several times. This is a common device with teachers 
whose devices are few. It is good so far as it goes; but its 
weakness may be gathered from the fact that such a teacher 
will inform his class, in an injured tone, that he told them “ato 
least fifty times,” or told them “only yesterday,” “some fact 
which, nevertheless, a majority of them have managed to forget. 

3, He may repeat the statement in different words. This 
ensures something more than mere listening on the part of thé 
class, if they are to realize that both statements have the same 
meaning. But there is still too much time wasted and too 
little activity developed in the minds of the pupils, 
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4, 

be a may wite on the blackboard his statement, 
gi he impression is now made through th 

as web. as the ear, and the double stimulus ca Seal 

activity in the class. se ote et 
5. He may require the class, or some of the: 

statement made, In this he has a pares a aa a 

activity in the pupil, and the words at least are the more likel; 

to be remembered on that account. Y 
6. He may require the pupils to repeat the sense of his 

statement Je their own words. This ensures that some inde- 

pendent thinking is being done, and is a great step in advance 

of any of the- pæceding methods. The exercise is one of more 

difficulty, which is equivalent to saying that it can only be done 

by independent reasoning, and not by mere verbal memory. 

. 7. The teacher may require the pupils to write in their 


note-hooks the statement to be remembered. This is an exer- 
cise entailing 2 considerable amount of real mental and mus- 
culaf activity ; and it also appeals to visual memory, or memory 
through the eye, which is in most people much stronger than 
memory through the ear. 

8. The same exercise may be done, but the statement 
writtemin different words by the pupils. This combines the 
advantages of the two preceding methods, and may be placed 
highest of the ordinary methods of securing that a fact stated 


shall be remembered. 
” Such methods as these may be used for the memorizi 
isolated statement of fact, or several of the methods may 
But in the connected teaching of most school 
‘nnumerable other devices which tend to give 
the devices which arouse 
nt acquisition of 


js learned. 
secure the permaner 
attractive style 
by which the 


value of & bright and 
All the methods 
the class to the personal discovery of the 
caluable, both as- arousing interest 


hes to teach are Ya 
nding of these truths. 


3 4 
ere is no more sure aid 


ng of 


any 
be combined. 
gubjects there are i 

ermanence to what 


interest in® 


teacher can 
truths he wis 
and as securing t 

In connected teaching oF & 
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to memory than complete understanding. What we under- 
stand we can easily recall, even if it be forgot for the time, for 
we know how to reach it by the chain of reasoning which con- 
nects it with other things, «A child may easily forget, for 
example, the direction of the earth’s rotation if he knows it 
only as an isolated fact. But he can as easily recall it, if he 
can reason back to it from the fact that the sun seems to move 
from east to west. 

From the general point of view, of course, any information 
which is not thus understood in its connection fvith other 
things is not a factor in education at all, and should have ab- 
solutely no place in school work ; but at presert ye are dealing 
only with the question of how to ensure thy remembering of 
what is learned. 

Questioning. , ” 

The time-honoured method of teaching by means of oral 
question and answer must be awarded the highest rank in 
respect of efficiency, and this view of it is justified by every 
consideration both of theory and practice. There is no subject 

. to which the method may not be more or less fully applied. 
Even in the telling of a new story, there are many points where 
a passing question on its relation to something already known— 
some general principle or familiar fact bearing on the story— 
should be used, without interrupting the general course of the 
story. In most subjects the teacher will be able to throw the 
great bulk of his lesson into the form of question and answer, “ 


1. Questioning secures thorough understanding of the sub- * 


ject. It is the natural mode of discovering new truths, The 
man who invents or discovers something new is not a mere 
passive observer of nature; he is the man who is aroused by 
what he sees to put questions to himself as to how certain things 
happen, or how one thing is related to another, or what would 
happen under certain other conditions, -So the teacher’s work 
is to suggest to his pupils the questions which a thoughtful 
boy would probably put to himself, Tt is his duty to see that 
le questions are neither aimless nor unanswerable, He may 
Suggest a question, indeed, which is at the time unanswerable, 


a 
$ m 
. 
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- 
. but only for the purpose of making sure that a difficulty is 
really felt by the pupils, so that their interest may be aroused 
in itg solution. He has then to suggest certain preliminary 


questions, which carry the papils step by step towards the 
answer to that which was at first unanswerable, and thus he 
impresses on them the rational and logical bearings of the whole 


subject. 
It is here that the skill of the teacher counts for most. And it is in 
his kind of work that it is so necessary for him to have a com- 
abject taught, and not a mere smattering of it, 
vell as the main roads. 

estions are useful which can be answered 
and which also require some thought in 
order to be answered. A question which can be answered from mere 
memory has a ertain value as a test of memory, and as a means of 
confirming the memory of that individual fact which forms the answer, 
but it is useless as a means of teaching, in the sense of giving an under- 
standing of a subject. 


- 
view of t! 
plete kiowledge of the su 
Hoe mus§ know the by-paths as v 

Tt is evident that only those qu 
in some real sense by the class, 


es the feeling of individual responsibility 
interest is much quick- 
ing the work, and not 


9. Questioning arous 
in the pupils, and through this feeling 
ened. The pupils feel that they are do 
the teacher in their stead. Hence the question should be put 
to the entire class, and not to one jndividual; every pupil 
must feel that he is called upon to find an answer to what is 
d. At the same time, the answer should always be taken 
not from the class simultaneously. Simul- 
to weaken the feeling of individual Hpk 
“sibility i e very pu ils in whom jt most requires to be 
heels) ie Nessie the habit of simultaneous reply 
pupils are generally found to lose confidence in 
ependent opinion, and will rarely attempt an 
neert with their fellows. 

°. thi stion which wi dmit of bein answered in the 
TE ates He a PAT is usually an cneffective one for 


eaching purposes: and one W i vel irely by memory. 

teachi d shich can be answ red entirely b; 

Thus th : nulfaneous answers from the class may be 
us 


teacher who gets simultaneous . 
e sure that his questions arouse little individual thought. 
uires the pupil to put 


ring & question req 
definite form, such as he can express 


aske 
from one pupil, and 
taneous reply tends 


prevails, the 
thelr own ind 
= answer unless in co: 


3, The act of answe! 
his thought into a clear, 
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in words. It is surprising how vague we sometimes find our 

ideas to be when we try to express them in speech or in writing. ° 
Some one has said that the real value of an argument ig not 
to convince our opponent, buteo find out what we ourselves 
really think about the subject under discussion. Oral answers 
have the same crystallizing effect on the pupil's knowledge, if 
he has any, or reveal the absence of knowledge where it was 
supposed to exist. 

It is in this connection that the value of ‘answering ipa complete 
phrase or sentence” really comes in. Such answering is a Means of cul- 
tivating clear thinking, and is an index of how far that power is attained ; 
and it has this value if the answer is expressed in the pupil’s own form 
of speech, whether that form be grammatical or not. 


5, 


4, As to mental activity, the answering of questions sug- 
gested by the teacher implies a much higher degree of activity 
of thought than any form of merely receiving and reproducing 
a statement, and results in a correspondingly stronger memory. © 
Besides this, it is an exercise in that original thought actiyity 
to which memory itself is only a means and instrument. 


Notes on Questioning. 

Answering well in oral work is often determined by habit 
rather than by the amount of information which the class 
possesses, A class often answers badly, or not at all, because 
they are unaccustomed to the effort of answering, rather than 
through ignorance of the subject. In order to correct such® 
habits of mental indolence and apathy, the teacher may, as : 
has already been stated, for a time purposely confine himself 
to questions which he is absolutely sure every pupil san 
answer with a reasonable degree of effort. He should “put = 
questions whose answers have only to be shaped by the pupils: 
from the most obvious facts, but at the same time he should 
put them so that mere memory answers will not serve. In 
this way the class will be encouraged to make the attempt te, 
answer, and by habit they will find the work increasingly easy) 7 


and will soon be able to face all such questio; 
rasonably asked. a eo ae 
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The teacher should avoid all questions which require only 
“yes” or “no” for an answer, or which present a simple al- 
ternative to the pupils, unless he is ready to follow up such 
a question by the ever-recurrég “Why?” The pupil who is 
allowed to choose an alternative without giving a reason for it 
is thereby intellectually demoralized, and is taught, like the 
gambler, to trust to chance rather than to his own exertions. 

To secure plenty of active thinking, the teacher's questions 
should be, brief and many. If his questions are habitually 
longer thay the answers, the teacher may reasonably suspect 
that he is doing more work than his class. 

Questions shuld rarely be repeated. The habit should be 
formed of putting the question into its proper form, or at least 
into a reasonably good and intelligent form, before it is asked. 
‘To amend it after asking is a sure means of confusing the 
pupils in the answer. In addition, it sets them a bad example 
of loose expression. To repeat it in the same words is equally 
_ objettionable. It interrupts the thinking of those who are 

active, and indulges those who are inattentive. 

The question should be no louder than the answer. Both 
must be distinctly audible to every pupil, and no more. The 
teacherswho shouts to his class actually weakens their power 
of listening—a power which requires training instead—and 
wastes his own energy in a bad cause. The teacher who per- 

its inaudible answers to be given is guilty of great injustice 
to his pupils. They usually take a deep interest in the state- 
ments madewby their companions, and this interest should be 
fostered rather than extinguished, as it is sure to be when 


answers are inaudible. 


y The habit of inaudible answering really nullifies the chief advantage 
of class teaching as compared with individual teaching. Tach pupil 
has some answer ready for the question asked, and each should be able 
to compare this answer with the one accepted. Otherwise, the pupils 
are left in doubt as to whether their own proposed answers were right 

© orwrong, and no one learns anything except the individual whose answer 
was accepted. This is so obvious a waste of time that the teacher who 
accepts inandible answers frequently gets into the habit of repeating 
these answers to the class in a louder tone. Here, again, a waste of timg 
occurs. Besides, the sense of responsibility and the feeling of confidence 

@2) ih 
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o 
i e il, who thus acquires the habit of answering'by * 
a raa Ee DE does not AE repeat the wrong answets 
offered; this would be too obvious a waste of time and energy. Asa 
result, when an answer is rejected the bulk of the pupils do n& know 
what that answer was, and the‘2xt boy may offer precisely the same 
incorrect answer. Pupils also become less careful about having their 
answers complete and accurate, as they feel comparatively safe from the 
criticism of their companions. The whole benefit of mutual instruction 
1s lost, and along with it the ideal of teaching by question and answer— 
namely, that the pupils do the thinking and the discovering of new © 
truths under the guidance and suggestion of the teacher's questions. 
From whatever side it is viewed, whether that of instructigh or of train- 
ing or of mere class discipline, this habit is one of the E A 
which can be allowed to develop in a school. 


A defective answer should never be merely ignored or 
rejected. The error which has been expressed by one pupil is 
probably present in the minds of others in some similar form. 
Hence the necessity for dealing with it, however rapidly, and 
showing where the mistake has been made. This may be done 
by a second question to the same pupil, or in some other form, 
but always in such a way as not to break the main line of thé -, 
lesson, If treated thus, the errors often, become really more 


instructive than the correct answers, for they serve as beacons 
to warn others off dangerous points in the coarse of their 
thinking, ke 


Attention, 


Tt is unnecessary here to examine psychologically the nature 
of attention; and this is so far fortunate, as its real nature is 
one of the many points regarding which « doctors differ,” But 


the general meaning of the term is well enough understood by 
every teacher, é 


Two kinds of attention are usually recognized—involuntary ” 
tary or sustainefl attention, 
is aroused by the occurrence 
attracts our attention,” as we 


l t form of attention, and in vesy 
young children it is the only form. 

Voluntary or sustained attention is in many ways the reverse 
of this. It depends on ou 


T power of voluntarily turning away 
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our attention from occurrences which would 
; par : natur: 

oe see Ra our mind's eye fixed on Bee hate 
ve a ? his power is only to be developed by trai: a 
ea m z is thus, in the first instance, an end in edu rte 
z e distinctly kept in view by the teacher, and b SEE 
he second place, the most powerful means ior advancing ae 
g the 


education of the pupil. 
£ or turning away fro! * i 

grows ay habit. Indeed it may become too Matas haan distract, 
Dove keeping ourselves sufficiently alive to sans is painter ve 
us, by dur concentration on the special subject of our feed TE around 
teacher may, ©r example, form the habit of thinking so e; na x ms 
his lesson that,he does not notice the state of his class ete nsivelvies 
pe oblivious of the fact that they are not following him ro ieee may 
ought, But in children the danger is all the other way. rte Sin they 
prone to distraction of attention, and too much aAA a are too 
centration on the work before them. CA) Case 
Attention must at first be bribed; it cannot be forced. 
„Thé teacher must make the lesson more interesting than nS 
thing else, if he wishes the class to attend to it in preference 
to anything else, And he must remember that, even by the best 
means of sustain t at his command, it is impossible to 
maintaen attentio’ r more than a very few 


minutes at a time. 


He may indeed by the exerci 
to anything outside t 
tal activity 


£ their men 
field if it i 


The power of abstraction, 


taining interes 
n to one subject fo 


thority prevent the class from 


ise of au 
t at the same time the 


heir work. Bu 
js diminished. Attention must be 


intersted? narrow if is to be intense; but it may be so 
restricted, and yet decrease in its intensity. The interest in the lesson 
eae children are not allowed to develop interest in any- 

. d falls half asleep. All this 


js gone, 20 
ee else, and the result 18 that u 
inay happens and yet the order remain perfect. The pupils are not 
© ~ doing apything or thinking consciously of anything outside the lesson ; 
o far as any prac scal result is concerned, we may say they are not 
thinking at ey listen, apparently, with all due decorum, as one 
does to ° very uninteresting or commonplace discourse, but in a listless, 
omnolent state. : b 
e 
The mind ell as the body becomes cramped and weary if 
Jon: attitude. This mental weariness is apt 
if tlessness- So much the better if 
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it does, for this restlessness is valuable as an index 2 a 
mental state. If it is merely repressed, without the ee 
it being removed, the disease is not cured but only ie 
inwards,” so to speak. The Seacher must therefore ee 
restlessness in a class as not a disease but a Rada Pia. 
Proper cure is to awaken fresh interest, either by ac oe ie 
occupation, by a short period of mental relaxation, or by 


. o 
à : instruction 
change in the manner of dealing with the subject of instructi 


for the time. 


o 
In older pupils the power of sustained attention eee 
They are Susceptible to the influence of more remou mS a 
than pictures, stories, and physical exercises“ They Bre if 
fluenced by such interests as the hope of stafding well pa 
examination, or the intellectual pleasure of being able to so. i 
problems and Conquer difficulties for themselves, But such 


remote or abstract interests count for little with a young class. 
It is on this account th 


at the work of a teacher of infants is in 


ready of resource, and to have a more 

thorough understanding of child-nature, o 4 

e remoter interests can be made operative; 
‘ary to cultivate gradually the power of concentrating 
attention on subjects which are not in every part attractive. 
The stimulus on which the teacher must rely is part of the, 
wide stimulus of duty—the immediate duty being that of 
Obedience to the teacher's Wishes and commands, his stimulus 
must at first be carefully masked, or at least withheld from 
prominence, er has to take 
y take pleasure in obeying, and 
of obedience, The orders should 
Do this,” rather than 
ally formed of keeping 
Seause it is pleasant work, antl 
e work Prescribed. 
y natural and tage i eae * by obeying him is in itself a 


m. Unless the teacher, by some 


\ 


Par 


a 
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error in manner or in judgment, leads his pupils to regard obedience as 

®© not pleasant, this will remain one of the most powerful aids to his work 

all through their school life. It is only some teachers that children 

ke a pleasure in teasing or disobeying. If any teacher's pupils enjoy 

teasing him better than pleasg him, he ought to examine himself 

very carefully as to the reason why. We have all known teachers 

whose expressed approval made amends for hard application to some 

dry piece of work. Some of us have known others whose approval, or 

even disapproval, counted for very little indeed, possibly because the 

e former was so very rare and the latter so very common. If the same 

pupils take pleasure in obeying one teacher, and in disobeying another 

as far they dare, we are forced to conclude that the reason for this 
diftarengo is in the teachers themselves. 


$ Class Discipline. 


This raises the whole question of the discipline and manage- 
ment of a class. Class discipline means the art of maintaining 
` diligence, and attention to work. To regard it as the power 
of keeping order is by far too narrow a view. Diligence has 
disappeared long before disorder becomes apparent. Disorder 
eis only the outward sign that attention to work has already 
vanished. By the time that a few pupils have become restless 
or noisy, the great majority have become languid in their 
attention, and few or none are doing their very best. 

The “teacher must regard the pupil’s eye as the “pressure 
gauge,” which indicates the intensity of the mental effort he 
is putting forth, and of the interest he is taking in the work. 
>And the teacher must therefore regard his own eye as his best 
means of measuring, and indirectly of maintaining, the atten- 


tion of his çfass. 


» That is, of course, in addition to all that has already been said about 

making the subject clear and interesting, and not prolonging the lesson 
s beyond due limits. If these points are not attended to, not even the 
kind of eye so graphically described by Samuel Weller the younger 
would avail to maintain class discipline. The teacher may see that 
attention is relaxing, but he will be powerless to prevent it. 


> It is therefore essential that the teacher should have his 
subject so thoroughly well prepared that he is able to give 
some thought to his class at the same time that his lesson is 
being developed. If any pupil’s face shows that he is thinkin a 
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or dreaming of something other than the lesson, or is notea Ye 
thinking at all, the teacher must be sufficiently wide aw te 
observe it. A look, a movement of the hand, a mome: ay 
pause, or a question addressed toèthat pupil, will serve an ad 
his thoughts without interrupting the lesson or distracting $ 

attention of the others. If a word of reproof becomes nec 
the evil is done. The chain of thought is interrupted in the 
class, and not only is time wasted, but this interruption incre 
the probability of wandering thoughts among the othér pupi 

when the lesson is resumed. This again is likely to, prem a 
greater or less degree of irritability in the teacher, and BO a 
power of clear exposition and skilful questioning is diminished. 


He has accordingly to record against himself a failure in the 
art of teaching and managing his class. 


Many, many failures of this kind every young teacher has a 
first, and he must not be discouraged but warned by them, Bu 


chief point to be noted is that he must not be led by their frequency. to 
forget that they are failures, 


He must regard them as something Hie ° 
eradicated, not tolerated. He must also regard them as not due to the 
inherent depravity of his cl 


ass, but to his own want of skill and he 
perience, Above all, he must beware of sinking to the level of the 
teacher who says “Hush |” 


every few minutes to repress the restlessness 
of the class when i 
preted, means, « 


tme.” It means that the teacher Hes 
attention, and will be content with its mere 
counterfeit absence of noise. The life-work of such a teacher will be 

reaty enough and hard enough, To make up for want of intensity in 
the mental impressions of his pupils, he will have to reéort to endless 
Tepetitions in order to get th 
memory, He will meet wi 


4 th many an idle and stu id pupil too ;<in- 
deed it Sometimes seems ng į 7 p 


pa teaching large classes it is always difficult, and ` often 

impossible, to 

This is, of course, 

st teaching is hampered” 
Even the teacher who is a 


° 


Z 


a 


e 
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© individual work from a large class that he can get from a class 


a 


of reasonable numbers. The teacher of such a class must 
accordingly resort more frequently to the various artificial 
meats of arousing attention, such as frequent use of the black- 
board even when not required for the sake of clearness, simul- 
taneous repetition of an answer or of a statement by the teacher, 
and the like. This makes the work of a large class more of a 
strain on the teacher, and also slower and less effective even 
under the very best management. With the young teacher espe- 
cially the results will be much lowered; he has to think so much 
less of hig subject and so much more of his class. But he must 
never attemptio “go over” the lesson while ignoring the class. 
Whatever work is done must be thoroughly done—done, that 
is, with the full energy of the pupils as well as the teacher. For 
unless the pupils are actively attentive, they are not learning ; 
and if they are not learning, the teacher is not teaching, how- 
ever much effort he may be putting forth. 


© 


THE TEACHER. 


f 


t 
HE success of a teacher as an educator deyends eth, 
What he is than on what he knows. It is quite pori t 
an able scholar, a skilful instructor, and a stric 


pupils. This remark applies to 
ual as well as their moral habits. While the sams 
may be imparted and the same dexterity in work- 
teachers of dissimilar personality, the 


xample set by the individual 
y important for the young 
conduct and habits as well 


teacher. Jj th 
teacher to give 
as to those of hi 


us becomes high]. 


heed to his own 
S class, 


uch depends on the teacher's manner in dealing with 
cailären, and consequently he must be careful of his manners 
fete TE he Wishes to be treated with respect and politeness 
e must first This is too much overlooked in 


her should never treat his class 


g into a style of address in 
Which would be improper or absurd if applied 
doors or at home. The official rela- 


and yet to miss the highest opportunities of + 


e 


“e 


—— 
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tion of teacher and pupil should never be allowed to eclipse the 
* fact that they are simply men or boys of a slight difference in 
age, Pupils are always to be regarded as human beings at least, 
and not as certain units withput personality, mere “numbers” 
in a certain class. 
A request is always preferable to an order. It is more 
likely “to secure co-operation; and it is this, and not mere 
obedience, that is of. the essence of school work. 


Tlsy young teacher must be specially on his guard against anything 
like a bullying or offensive style of speech. It is entirely unnecessary, 
for on) thing, seeing that his position as teacher gives the force of law 
to his requests. It is besides cowardly, since the children are obviously 
unable to give the retort which bullying should always receive. No 
expression sould be used by the teacher which he would shrink from 
using in the presence of his pupils’ parents. Bullying is also one of the 
surest means of estranging his pupils, and giving them a natural dis- 
like for him, and consequently for their work. 


Pupils should never be taunted with their stupidity or 
ignorance. It is the teacher’s business to make himself under- 
stood, and he must take a large share of the blame if his pupils 
fail to understand him. His skill is displayed in making the 
work intelligible to the class he has before him ; and if he fails 
in this, thé failure is neither excused nor atoned for by saying 
that they should have understood him. 

Sarcasm or ridicule must be carefully avoided even in the 
presence of strong temptation, and of a talent for such a kind 
of remark. Sarcasm is only permissible when the other party 
has the right of retort, and is therefore entirely out of place in 
the schoolroom. Even if the class as a whole should enjoy a 
sarcastic remark, the injury to the feelings of the pupil referred 
to, and his natural sense of injustice under an unfair attack, 
stamp iteas entirely out of place in school work. 

The spirit of obedience to law should be fostered by making 
the pupils feel that the school rules are not the outcome merely 

> of the teacher’s will, but are necessary for the best conditions of 
work. Herein lies the whole difference between government 
and tyranny. ‘The teacher must indeed administer the law ; 
but the law itself is something more than the teacher’s wil or 


t, 
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caprice, and while acting as administrator of the law, he must’ 
avoid giving the impression that he is himself above the law. 


Even in regard to the actual work prescribed, the teacher must Myer 
ask his class to do what he will not teke the trouble to do himself. He 
must not, for example, require every pupil to have a book, while he 
himself has to borrow one from somebody. He must never ask his 
pupils to commit some piece of work to memory, and then open,his own 
book while hearing it repeated ; he should show the example of a per- 
fect memory himself. He must never ask a pupil to point out some 
town on the map, and then be at the necessity of looking for the name 
before he can do so himself, It is plainly unfair to ask his Supils to 
remember what he does not seem able to remember himself, or what ho 
does not think it worth his while to learn. 


In matters such as truthful: 
even due neatness of 


ness, punctuality, “industry, and 
person and of dress, it maf not be amiss 
teacher that there is not one law for the 


imulates the young teacher to extra dili- 
e class will not be slow to note the fact 
conclusions from it, and many of them wiil 
itate any such weakness of character, 


ence in his work, th 
and draw their own 
be quite ready to imi 


: he better they will work together in 
sehcol. Large classes, in, make such knowledge ‘difficult, if 
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not impossible, just as they render difficult or impossible all 


“that is best in education. Still it is worth while for a teacher 


to gim at such relations with his children that an hour spent 
with them anywhere outside school should not be an hour of 
complete misery. If he can find nothing to say to a pupil when 
he meets him outside school, all that he says to him inside 
school ‘must be artificial and unnatural, and will at the best 
tend to mere instruction rather than education. And if he 
finds that he has no talent and no desire for making young 
people feel at home with him, there is some reason for him to 
suspect Ghat he has drifted into an occupation for which he is 
unsuited, and’in which he will never achieve the highest kind 
of success. 

Tact, that indefinable instinct which guides a teacher in his 
dealings with his pupils, depends chiefly on sympathy. It is 
not mere skill, though skill and experience develop and perfect 
it. And even the intellectual results of school work depend so 
largely on the possession of tact that the teacher will find that it 
pays, even in the lower sense of the word, to cultivate sympathy 
with child-nature. 

The modern tendency in school work may be said to be a 
tendency to exalt the intellectual, even at the expense of ne- 
glecting the moral, in education. There is accordingly a 
danger of the teacher laying more stress on the acquirement of 
skill in teaching rather than the acquirement of the character 
of a teacher. The one is so much more easily measured than 
the otherathat there is a danger of its being over-valued. It 
is well, therefore, that in the multiplicity of his studies the 
young teacher should occasionally remember that the teacher 
is greater than the subjects, and that what he is counts for 


more tkan what he knows. 
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A SENECTION OF QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
SET AT RECENT GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
4 IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


PUPIL-TEACHER EXAMINATIONS. 
END OF SECOND YEAR. 


1, What objections may be urged against the teaching of reading on the 


principle of imitation ? 
2. State how errors in writing may be best corrected so as to benefit the 


Whole class. 
3. What are the chief elements in expressive reading, and how would you 


secure them ? 
4. State what use you would make of a blackboard in teaching writing 


to a class, 

5. When should mistakes in reading be corrected—at the time they are 
made, or after the pupil has finished? Give reasons for your practice. 

6. What evils in holding the pen are caused by the use of slate-pencil, 
and how would you prevent them? 

7. How would you conduct a lesson in. mental arithmetic so as to ensure 
that all the pupils were taking a real share of the work? ; 

8, In beginning and finishing a writing lesson, how would you proceed in 
order that.the distribution and collection of pens, copy-books, etc., should 


occupy the least possible amount of time? $ ' $ 
. 9. Classify, with reasons, the letters in the alphabet, in the order in which 
you would first present them to children in teaching writing. 

10. What methods would you take to give a young child the power of 
adding ky steps and not by units? j ‘ ic 

11. State shortly the chief qualities to be cultivated in the reading of a 
Second or Third Standard, and some of the methods you would adopt to 
secure these. s RN 

12. In teaching writing, should the letters be taken in alphabetica1 order < 
Tf not, on what principle would you classify them? f 

13. Would you make the children read in order in a class, or select one 
here and there? Give your reasons. What would guide you in deciding 


the amount to be read by each child? 
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14, How would you utilize the blackboard in giving a writing lesson Ta d 

15. What are the chief causes of inaccurate and monotonous reading t9 
How would you try to overcome these faults ? 

16. Give a variety of mental arithmetic questions suitable for a Sedond 
Standard. In what ways do such exergises help the ready and accurate 
slate arithmetic of such a class? 

17. Explain the methods you would take to secure modulation of voice in 
reading. . 

18. Give a variety of mental arithmetic questions suited to a First 
Standard. 

19. Describe and comment on the various methods common] 
for teaching young children the first steps of reading. 
` 20. Show how you would give a first lesson in vulgar fractions, 

21. What precautions ought to be observed in conducting dictation 
lesson? o 

22. Give eight examples of useful mental exercises on umber for young 
children, the highest number not to exceed 30, 

23. Describe your method of teaching writing to a class of beginners. 


24. At the close of the reading lesson how would you test the intelligence 
of Standard II. ? 


ly guployed 


‘action to a First Standard. 
26, What posture of body and mode of 


ire holding pen should be aimed at 
to secure good writing? . 

27. What are the chief elements in good reading, and how would you 
secure them ? 


y i would you give to a child who is 
regarding his proper Position at the desk? 


learning to write 
to this? 


Why is it important to attend 


e in givin mental arit! i ~ 
sons to a Second Standard ? Write an outline of eae a aes wir: 


rds “geometrical drawing,” and 


ved in formi . 
ully, as on the blackboard, be! lee 


Separate value of each fi 


say what appara- 
h lessons effective 
3i What i 


ae 


2 
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which present special difficulty to learners, and mention any form of exer- 
© cise that is most useful in correcting faulty articulation. 

38. Show how you would group the capital letters in the English alphabet 
for Qaching. d 

39. Show what kind of ruling insthe slates and copy-books of the younger 
children is best suited to teach the proper forms and proportions of letters, 
Give illustrations. 

40. Explain the use which a teacher should make of simultaneous and of 
pattern reading, and say what objections, if any, there are to an excessive 
use of either method. 

41, Giye as many forms of mental exercise as you can contrive on the 
number “ twenty-four.” 

42, Explainwhat is the proper use of a ball-frame or counting-frame in 
teaching Aithmetic. Suppose you had no such apparatus, explain how you 
might teach cougting by any of the objects in the schoolroom, 

43, Write six gapital letters in such a way as to show the proper forms 
and proportions of their parts, and say how you would give a lesson on 
them. 

44. In teaching the elements of reading to young children, say whether it 
is better to begin with little words and afterwards call attention to the 
letters, or to begin with the alphabet and afterwards make up simple words, 
Give your reasons. 

45, Describe the best way of ruling slates so as to help young scholars to 
understand the forms and proportions of letters. Give an example. 

46. What is the use of “pattern reading” in teaching a class to read? 
Mention any common faults which a good teacher should avoid in giving 


such a lesson. A TE i 
47. Describe some exercises in mental arithmetic suited to children in the 


First Standard, and give examples. i 
48. Make some mental exercises on money, suited for the First and 


Second Standards, and let them be as varied in form as possible. 
49. It is said that some children know their reading-books almost by 


® heart, and that when examined they are only reciting and not reading. How 


could you detect this fault, and by what means could you guard against it? 

50. Arrange in groups the capital letters, putting together those which 
are similarly formed. Show in what order you would teach them, beginning 
with the easiest group and proceeding to the most difficult. 


öl. Say exactly what are the requirements of the Code respecting arith- 


metic in Standards I., II., III., and TV.; or what lessons in number can be 


given to the first class (in an infant school without a First Standard). j 
52. Explain what is the best use to make of a box of movable letters in 
an infant class; or give some exercises in mental arithmetic suitable for 
Standard II. (in a school for older scholars). in 
53, In using pattern reading, so as to give the correct tone and expression, 
say whether you would employ it at the beginning or the end of your read- 
ing Igsson, and give your reasons. 
© 
en 
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. 
END OF THIRD YEAR. s 


1. What is meant by the “comparative method” in teaching geography? 
How would you use it? ` 


2. Give a definition of a noun, and show how it applies to all classes of 
j: aaa ay shi ti count? 

3. How would you prevent “fingering ” in teaching to 3 

4. How would you teach the difference between primary and Peconi 
colours to a gallery, and what simpler names would you give them ? oe 

5, How would you use grammar from the first, so as to teach coppposition 
through it? 


6. Say for what purpose you would use the blackboard in teaching geog- 
raphy, with reasons. 


7. Ina lesson on an object shown to a class, what facts should be eoit 
by observation, and how would you correct errors made ragarding them ? 

8. What concrete objects should be used, and which avoided, in early 
lessons on number? 


9. How would you show to a class the need of a first meridian being fixed 
on in longitude? y 

10. What should guide you in selecting the names of places (physical 
features and towns) to be learned by your pupils in geography ? i 

11. State precisely, with reasons, for what purposes you would use simel- 
taneous answering in a gallery, 


12. When would you begin the te 


aching of composition? Give specimens 
of the exercises you would use at first, 


13. What is the use of pupils pointing out places 
this exercise be best managed with a large class? 

14. Name the best methods of utilizing a map in teaching geography. 

15. Explain the means by which you would secure answering from the 
mass of the children in a gallery. 

16. What materials would you provide and what materials are alw: 
hand in the ‘school itself, for illustratin 

17. What would you give as the definition of a verb? 
the correctness of your definition. 

18. Select any three words 
means of short Sentences, the use of the same words as 
speech :—“Tf the water 


e remains smooth much longer, we shall round that 
point of rock before the s 


; 19. Draw a rough sketch such as you would make on the blæckboard to 
illustrate to a junior standard the various geographical terms connected 
with rivers and mountains, = 

a% State fully how you would utilize the blackboard in teaching geog- 
raphy. e 

21. Write notes of a lesson on (a) trees, or (b) ways of travellin 

22. Explain how you would teach the P 5 


four chief points of the compass in 
nature, and show how these are transferred to the a i 
23: How would you teach gender in English? 


on the map? How can 
= 


‘ays at 


Show by example 


g à lesson on (a) form, (b) colour? ei 


. 


; ‘ 


» 


e 
e à 
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24, Write notes of a lesson for infants on an “ostrich,” being specially 


. Particular as to method. 


25. What methods would you employ in teaching composition ? 

2. Write notes of a lesson on any useful plant. 

2/. Show how you would teach writing to beginners. Refer in your 
answer to the order in which thE letters should be taught. 

28. State what means you would adopt to train your scholars in habits of 
punctuality and of good manners and language. 

29. Write an outline of such a lesson as you would give to a Fourth 
Standard on the rivers of England. 

30. What are the more common faults in composition exercises? How 
would Pou remedy them? 

31. How would you give a férst lesson in geography to a class? 

32. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : (a) a railway 
station, (0) a Pigr. 

33. Draw up notes of a lesson, as for Standard TII., on the coast-line of 
Scotland. id 

84. In the ordinary work of your class, how would yon inculcate habits of 
neatness, industry, and punctuality ? 

35. Draw up full notes of a lesson (specifying the age of the class for 
which it is intended on one of the following subjects : (a) ocean currents, 
(b) the verb, (c) yellow (colour lesson for infant class). 

36. What methods would you adopt in teaching grammatical analysis to 
beginners 2 

87. Show how you would begin to teach the analysis of a complex sentence. 
Illustrate by an example. 

38. State on what principles you would choose subjects for object lessons 
to an infantsclass. Write a short list of suitable subjects, and sketch the 
outline of a lesson on one of them. 

39. Write out four simple problems in arithmetic such as would be suit- 
able in the Fourth Standard, for testing the intelligence with which the 
scholars had learned the rules, 

40. What is the meaning of the distinction between physical, political, 
mathematical, and industrial geography? Say which of these should be 
first taught, and why. 

41. Write°out notes of a lesson on one of these subjects: (a) ratio, (b) bees 
(for infants), (c) English cathedrals, 

“12. Write notes of a lesson on (a) a court of justice, (b) a farm-house, 
(c)"building’a house (for infants). 

43. Show, by means of illustration, how you would explain to a class of 
scholars the reason of one of these processes : (a) finding the common denom- 
inator of three or more fractions ; (b) reducing miles to half-inches, 

_ 44. Draw a map of the school premises, and of the roads or streets adja- 
cent with which you are most familiar ; and say what use you could nike of 
such a map in teaching the elements of geography. 

45. What are the class-subjects mentioned in the Code? If you had to 
teach one of them, say how far you would rely on reading books and how 
far on oral lessons. 5° 

(912) 12 
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46. Write full notes of a lesson on ma GG subjects: (a) the Alps, (b), 

jecti tences, (c) a candle (for infants). wi 3 
CHA ear are p best means of rousing and sustaining the attention d 

inclined to be disorderly. 4 
j pe up half a dozen good testing questions in arithmetic for sch8lars 
who are supposed to have peen a year itr the Fourth Standard, and to be 
romotion to the Fifth. 
Sy ae grammar say in what order you would take the parts of 
speech, and give your reasons. Which should be taken first, the exdinples or 
the definitions, and why? » i 

50. Write out complete notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : 
(a) the House of Commons, (b) the primary colours (for infants), (c)&he uses 
of the electric telegraph, (d) mountains. 5 

51. Suppose you were criticizing an object lesson given by anoth er teacher, 
under what heads would you arrange your criticisms, and Rist tests would 
you apply in order to judge whether the lesson was successful or not? 

52. Draw a map of the surroundings—street, road, chufth, ete.—of your 
schoolroom, such as would serve to make the meaning and use of a map 
intelligible to young children. 

53. Write simple notes of a lesson on one of these subjects: (a) a clock, (0) 

a verb in the passive voice, (c) a desert. 

54. Say exactly what are the requirements of the Code under the heads 
Arithmetic, English, and Geography, for scholars of the Fourth Standard. 

55. Describe the sort of apparatus or picture which would be useful in an 
infant school for teaching counting. 

56. Write out full notes of a lesson on one 
mill, (b) wheat and its uses, 
(d) snow and rain. 

57. Explain fully, as to a class of beginners, 
and work out the following question so as to sh 
each figure in the answer: Divide £23782, 10s. 

58. Write out in detail a lesson on Lakes, 
in what sort of country, and how they look, 

59, Give the heads of a lesson on the three principal colours, and say what 
objects, pictures, or apparatus you would need to make such a lesson ihter- 
esting and useful, 


o 
60. Make notes for a collective lesson on one of these subj i 
8 jects: (a) a river 
(for Standard IT.), (b) the colour blue (for infants), (c) adverbial ee (a 
first lesson). G 


61. Explain how you would make young 
re 17 as the notation for seventeen. 
. auxplain, as to a class, the meani de BS 
and give an outline of a first lesson on ceed lapis aos a 
(63. Draw a plan of some schoolroom with wi 
give its dimensions and those of the desks and 
Say of what use such a plan is to young children, 


of these subjects: (a) a cotton 


(c) the parts of a sentence (first lesson in analysis), 


o 
the method of long dévision, 


ow the meaning and value of 
6d. by 17. 


showing how they are formed, 


children familiar with the use of 
® 


hich you are familiar, and 
chief articles of furniture, ° 


i o 
i. Soa a 


o 


=a 
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END OF FOURTH YEAR. 


1,, At what stage would you teach childr 
eben y each children the shape of the earth? Give 
2. Say how you would deal with errors made by y i 
prevent their recurrence. DER CO Mate) 
3. Draw up notes of a first lesson on a fraction. Seon 
De givell, with reasons. ey al en; 
4, What means would you recommend for the effectivi i 
errors y spelling? Give reasons. iran o SC 
5. Dw up notes of a first lesson on the shape of th 
time you would give for it. oS en OURS 
6. In teaching the modulator, state shortly, with reas: 
): ASONS, re I 
which you woulg take the notes of the scale. 7 psa (asst An 
7. Draw up notes of a lesson on the decimal point in arithmetic. 
8. Describe some of the means by which the history lesso 
of real interest to young children. annyiba made 
9. To what children, and for what reasons, would you teach i 
drill, and (8) military drill? 4 7 Ae) nuca 
10. Draw up short notes of a lesson on abstract nouns. 
11. State any advantages of giving children in the junior classes a variety 
of books for reading practice, and any evils resulting from repeated reading 


of the same book throughout the year. 
12. How would you make it clear to a class beginning decimals that 4 and 


resent the same fraction of a unit? 


"25 rep) 
lesson on a fraction and its arithmetical expression 
ssion, 


13. Prepare notes of a 1 
as in }. e 

14. Sxplain the maxim 
educates him.” ` 

15. What is meant by correct “ phrasing ” or grouping of words in read- 
ing? How far.does an intelligent knowledge of grammar contribute to 


this? 
16. In oral examinations what are the objections to the teacher habitually 
by each child ? ' 


repeating the answer given i 
clearly the advantages of drawing out notes of a lesson before 


17. Explai 
teaching it. What points should receive special prominence in such notes? 
48, Prepare notes of a lesson for an upper class to show that the part of 
speech of words in English is determined by function. 
19. Meption the best way of grouping the alphabet in teaching writing. 
Give your reasons. els 
20. Describe how you would teach direction in geography, and how you 


would explain it in reference to 2 map. 
21. Write out five or six lines of poetry, and show briefly how you Would 


use them as a lesson in the class-subject of English to a Fourth or higher 


dard. A 
pres cWrite the heads of a lesson on (a) the countries of Europe, or (2) inter- 
i a 


est (arithmetic). 


in teaching, “‘It is only what a pupil does that 


i %o 
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23. State clearly how you would give a dictation lesson. How would you- 
deal with errors in spelling? 


: 
24. Write notes of a lesson on (a) rain, for an advanced class, or (b) iron, 
for a Second Standard, 
25, Write notes of a lesson, 


® “ 
with spggial attention to method, on “a 
vulgar fraction.” 


26. How would you utilize erroneous answers given during a lesson? 

27. Explain the methods you would follow and the illustrations y 
use in introducing a class to the study of fractions. 3 s 

28. What points would you insist on in the reading of Sixth Standard 


scholars? What common faults are to be guarded against in the repding of 
poetry? 


29. Write an outline lesson on (a) the Revolution of 1688, or (b) the Indian 
Mutiny. 


2 s. 
30. Write notes of a lesson on “the valley of the Tweeg,” or of a ‘first 
lesson in fractions,” specially explaining the numerator ang denominator. 
31. Mention the chief difficulti 


es in teaching composition, and the best 
means of overcoming them, 


32. Write notes of a lesson on subordinate sentences. 
33. Write notes of a les 


son on the predicate of a sentence, 
34. Give examples of 


Some arithmetical questions worked mentally, pre- + 
paratory to a first lesson on addition of fractions, 
35. Write notes of a | 


g would 


o 
carrying” in subtraction ? 


A t to young children difficulties 
in spelling—suit, their, full, bear, tear? 


you suggest for explaining the way to 
der when division is performed by br@iking up the 
ter = 


pecimen of the handwriting which you would 
the first class in your school to reproduce in their copy- 
e chief faults to be avoided in respect of the slant or 
č $ o 
ay in which careless or indis- 

t help would you give to pre- ọ 
d variously written as ie, ei, CC, 

41, Give examples oj ERAI 4 ; 
pa more difficult 4 n 

combining efaa anA EE cu't joinings which occu i 
teach the childr ic 


y) on “a country walk,” or 
e children for whom 


_44. Give notes on 


on in Engli: 
You would propose for the Seventh Sania Words for such a lesson as 


o 


ne 


o ard, the difference betwee 


° 
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45. Describe fully yoyr method of giving a lesson to your highest class on 
o the poetry which they are preparing for repetition, so as to make them 
understand it thoroughly. 

4% (a) What is meant by a collective lesson? (b) Where would you place 
the children to whom you give it (c) How would you question them upon 
it so as to discover how much each child had learned from it? 

47. In what way would you teach reading so as to ensure (a) em} lasis and 
expression ; (b) thorough understanding of the words in the book ; (c) reten- 
tion in the memory of the subject-matter of the lesson? 

48. Give notes of a lesson on one of these subjects: (a) a plough, (b) bread, 
(c) grasg. 

49. Describe a simple exercise in paper-folding, and say of what use such 
an exercise is in the education of a little child. 

50. Woste out a sketch of a lesson on one of these subjects, and state what 
illustrations you would require to make such a lesson effective: (a) the 
herring fishery, e(l) the manufacture of steel, (c) the parts of a simple sen- 
tence, (d) a coal mine, (e) the colours of the rainbow. 

51. How can spelling best be learned, orally or by writing, or by any 
other plan? Say how you would secure the right spelling of the difficult 
words in a reading lesson without interrupting the reading too much, or 
making the exercise uninteresting. 

52. Classify the letters of the English alphabet according to the difficulty 
ef writing them, and the order in which they should be taught. Describe 
also the best way you know of ruling slates and copy-books for the younger 


children. 


53. Of three simple manual employments—building, plaiting, and element- 


ary drawing—which do you think most helpful in the education of a child, 
and why? Wxplain how you would use and vary the exercise you prefer. 

54. Tf you were giving a lesson on a reign—for example, that of Elizabeth 
or Charles the First—say what are the most important facts you would 
refer to, and in what order would you teach them. d i 

55. Explain, with illustrations, as to the scholars of a Fifth or Sixth Stand- 

c n literal and figurative language. 

56. Show how you would make the distinction between transitive and 
intransitive verbs ‘understood by scholars in the Fourth Standard. ‘ 

57. Why is it useful to require children to form sentences of their own 


in illustration of your grammar lessons? Give some examples of exercises 
of this kind, both oral and written, such as might be required from children 
in the Third Standard. ign 
258. Make out a sketch of a collective tes 
(a) a farmyard, (b) tides, (c) the season of spring, (d) the whale. 
59. The Code requires that mental arithmetic “should not involve large 
numbers, should deal with concrete as well as abstract quantities, and should 
2 * » . i 
e be preparatory to the work of the next higher standard. Give ten ex- 
amples of mental arithmetic questions which fulfil these conditions, and 
which are suitable for the Fourth Standard. 
NP 


e lesson on one of these subjects : 


9 
—_—_—_—_ 
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9 


TRAINING-COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATION. 


1, Write full notes of a lesson on one of the following : (a) the oak-tree 
for infants), (b) the Alps, (c) the Revolution of 1688. X ` 
‘ 2. By what means have you been accustomed, when teaching ain 19 
read, to promote individual effort in dealing with new or forgotten w bene 7 
3. What are the advantages of training children to answer in senten 
instead of single words? 


4. If you were given charge of a class of young children supposed to kow 
the simple rules, but accustomed to count on their fingers, how would you 
proceed to get rid of this bad habit? ~ 

5. For what purposes is school drill useful ? 


6. Show, by giving a short sketch in each case, the diff@rent points you 
would bring into prominence in giving a lesson on Alfred the Great to chil- 
dren in the lowest class and to those in the highest class in school. y 

7. What preparations have you been taught to use before letting children 
attempt to work sums in weights and measures? : 

8. What part of the Preparation for each lesson have you been accustomed 
to get the children of your class, or monitors chosen from them, to do for 
you? Why is it useful to get all possible work so done? 

9. What variety of occupations have you found suitable for children be- 
tween five and six years old? s 

10. Write out full notes of a lesson on one of these topics: (a) the seasons; 
(b) a shilling (for infants); (e) adjectives, adjective phrases, aad adjective 
sentences ; (d) the use of laws, © 
__ i. Say what sort of pictorial or other visible illustrations you would use 
in teaching the elements of arithme: 


tic to very young children, and show 
what use you would make of such illustrations, 
12. Give some 


3 s simple ‘rules showing the best way 
lesson in writing. 
13. Give a summary oi 


£ the requirements of the code i ject of 
geography for the Several standards, ce the subse 
14. Show in how man: 


o 


of conducting a class a 


» 50 as to test their k; 


e 
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19. Describe the mogt useful and healthful exercises in drill which 
‘ Ee and say how you would conduct them. TR 

20. State what use you have made of note-book: i 
pugil Sarat and how such books ought to be ats sxercize:booke aa 

21, Distinguish between elementary subjects, clas: j Ù 
subjects. | Give a list of then aA a what steer E E S 
be given in a good school to those groups of subjects respectively. ets 

22, pene the best way of arranging a class for a reading lesson ; and 
show how far in conducting such a lesson you will make use of (a) aan 
taneous reading, and (b) pattern reading. aad 

23. Name’some of the commonest faults of assistants in teaching spellin, 
How much of aspelling lesson should be oral, and how much should be eee 2 

24. Take the number thirty, and say how many forms of mental SERIE: 
you cowd devise with that number for a class of children in Standard I., so 
as to give them some early acquaintance with concrete and Faena as 
well as simple arithmetic. 

} 25. Describe a good lesson on colour for an infant class, and say what 
illustrations you would get together before giving such a lesson. 

26. Make an outline map of the parish or district in which your school is 
situated ; and explain how such a map would be useful in giving an ele- 
mentary lesson in geography- 

27. In teaching history, S4y what use, if any, you would make of chrono- 
logical tables. Ts it better to learn the date before or after the pupil knows 
something of an event, and becomes interested in it? Give your reasons. 

98, Write out brief notes of a lesson on one of these subjects: (a) silver, 
(b) a blacksmith’s forge (for infants), (c) the four seasons. : 

99, In using a map show how you would give a true idea of the size of the 
country and of the distance between important places. What use should 
be made for this purpose of the lines of latitude and longitude, and of the 
scale of miles? Say approximately what is the distance from London of 
York, Exeter, Bedford, Norwich, and Edinburgh. 

‘ould choose to be learned by 


30. Name any poems or verses which you W 
neart either (a) by infants or (b) by scholars in the Sixth Standard; and say 
what is the use of memory exercises of this kind. 

31. What are the pest expedients you know of for reviving the attention 


of a languid or disorderly class? Á F 
3% Describe the method you adopt in teaching “singing by note” to a 


D 
elass of beginners. 
33. Say what is the use to a pupil teacher of keeping a diary of employ- 
ments er notes of the Jessons he or she gives. Tf you have been accustomed 
to preserve such a record, describe it. 
34. What sort of decoration is most approprial 


likely to make it bright and attractive? 
35. What is a criticism lesson? Under the head of discipline whit points 


would you attend to in such a lesson? . 

36. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects: (a) the com- 

mercial importance of the Rhine, Vistula, and Danube; (b) Cardinal Wol- 
Q 


sey; (0) interest of money ; (d) sugar (infants). 


R 


te in a schoolroom and most 
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i y ou 
37. In giving a lesson on the Duke of Wellingto: shor v pal En 
would make of comparison and contrast with a y other er 
oo rules have you learned to observe in giving out ees oe 
39. After a class has reproduced in writing a short story w ug RE 
previously read to them, what is your methoa of revising the exerci mene 
40. Give some hints for making oral exercises in arithmetic nee ng a 
41. Give a short list of the different kinds of books you would pae 
to be able to read by themselves immediate] ae 
quitting the day-school, say at the age of thirteen. Menton some gi 
books which you think are rather too difficult for such children. a 
n upon a comparison between the present coni 
tion of Great Britain and that of France, Germany, or the United Sa 
State what classes of facts you would wish to procure, and in what bool: 
you would seek them. Gi 


ve an example of a sketch whichavould exhibit 
on the blackboard. 


uccess in class teachin, 
ren? 
of making clear to the eye the process 
called multiplying 2 by 4 
Afi 


ng to a class the effect of 
show how you might lead the children to seek further proofs for themselves. 
is an object lesson? § 
knowledge. 
47. In giving a lesso 


how that mere sight is not necessarily © 
of a particular river whi 


g be promoted by studying 


mountain ranges upon climate, 


infants or to older chil 


shortly discuss the “look and say” method of teaching 
ethods would you consider the 


‘ds best preparation for deal- 
50. în unprepared passa; es? 
. What are the uses of “ pat gi 


p fter the pupil’ 
Give reasons, pop 


i good current hand 6f writ ing? 
r illustrate also the Points which contribute to legibility 
g. < 


Points you would consider of im- 
vanced pupil. What teaching would you con-e 
alter the Writing of the essay ? 
and methods in mental arithmetic suitable for 
at give specimen Problems to show how these 


e of a first lesson į 
examples ; and describe w] see 


pound subtraction, with 
ractice you 


Would assume the pupil 
a 


o 


o 


bo 


2 


e 


ə 


5° 


` 
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facts regarding them necessary to full parsing, such as kind, voice, mood, 


, etc.? Give reasons for Nhe order you select. 


ibe the way in which you would introduce the complex sentence 
with suitable illustrations. 

at are the uses of map-drawing by the pupils, and at what stage 
can such exercise be commenced? Distinguish in your answer between 
maps drawn from a copy and maps drawn from memory. 

58. Ree the various ways in which interest can be stimulated in the 
teaching of history. Ilustrate the uses that may be made of local tradi- 
tions and historical scenes or buildings in this connection. 

_ 59, What ts meant by kindergarten work? Describe some of the more 
important exercises, and state clearly the aim of each. 

_ 60. Mention and illustrate the most effective methods you know of secur- 
ing, maigtaining, and testing the attention of all the pupils during an oral 
lesson. Whatgre the most common causes of inattention? 

61. Write ouf notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects: (a) 
mountains, treated either as a first lesson, or as a lesson to an advanced class; 
(b) some common food plant; (c) tidiness in school. (At the beginning of 
your notes state clearly (a) the age or standard of the children for whom it 
is designed, (b) the apparatus required, and (c) the time necessary for 


teaching.) 


62. Mention and illustrate the more common faults you have observed in 

othe answers when questioning on the meaning of a reading lesson, and say 
how the various classes of faults should be dealt with. What methods 
would you adopt to secure work from dull pupils who rarely answer? 

63. What use should be made of the globe in teaching geography ? In 
what standards is its use most necessary? Give reasons. 

64, Whav kind of lessons preparatory to the study of history should be 
giver? to a First or Second Standard class? What objects would you aim 
at in their selection? Give a specimen list of lessons. 

65. What are the advantages of home lessons, and why are they often 
objected to? In what subjects would you give home lessons to a Fourth 
Standard, and how long would you expect the children to be occupied with 
them each evening? A 

66. Teachers, especially young teachers, often speak in a very loud tone 
of voice wien teaching. Why is this? What are the evils of such a habit 
(a) as regards the teacher, and (b) as regards the pupils? 

> 67. Write out notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : (a) the 
life of some great writer, (b) school friendships, (c) Greenland, (d) making a 
button-hole (first lesson). ( ‘At the beginning of your notes state clearly (a) 
the olas or age of the children for whom it ae (ù) the purpose of the 
-e necessary for its teaching- 
lesson, and (c) the time necess a we ‘ae farge rending heet for those be: 
inning to read? Give reasons, and describe ful ly the way in whith 
Seta De used in the your What is the largest number 
you would place in one rea 


69. Mention some advantages W! 
papers or magazine articles to su 


hich would result from the use of news- 
ass reading - book% in 


p 
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advanced classes. For what other lessons might these sources afford - 


i illustrations? Give examples, -_ 
Bio. weston the chief difficulties of children in beginning to hold ae Eee 
and say what plans may be taken to avoid or Overcome them, a Dr 
how the pen should be held, and mentign what you consider the i 
reasons for its being held wrong in schools. ~ 

71. In what order would you teach the 
writing? Justify the ose you select ey 

sing the different classes o; capitals. 
Scar aa the steps by which you would introduce decimals to a class 
which already knows vulgar fractions, giving examples. _ Wilethergwould 
you recommend an advanced class to use vulgar or decimal fractions in 
solving problems where either method is permissible? Give reasons. 

73. Describe the various stages whereby you would prepare for and com- 
mence the teaching of simple division. At what stage in the pupils’ prog- 
ress would you first use mental exercises in division? P 4 

74. The class-subject “English” includes for Standard IT. “« formation of 
easy sentences.” Describe, with examples, the exercises you would give 


under this head, and say what benefits you might expect to result from 
such exercises, 


75. Write full notes ot a lesson on one of these subjects: 
forest trees, (b) Prepositions and conjunctions, (c) the prima: 
infants). 

76. What are the re 
Second and Third Star 
ought to be given in these classes? 

77. Tf you were at } 
as a class-subject, wh 

78. Which of the 
as a help in the teac! 

79. Su 
literal and figurativi 


capital letters to beginners in 
an analysis of the various elgnenis 


(a) forests and 
ry colours (for 


quirements of the Code in the 


ndards, and what sori 


arithmetic of the 
tof oral or u 


nwritten exercises 


een “English” and “ geography ” 
and why would you prefer it? 
of an infant school is most tiseful 
Explain and illustrate your answer. 
to a higher class the difference between 
what illustrations would you give? 
of teaching large hand befote small or run- 
ning hand, and how far is it desirable to continue large-hand Practice in the 
copy in each hand. 

are taught because they n Te use! 
or in practical life, and ot : n 


il as information 
hers because they furnish good 


is learning by heart most useful in a school? Give 
reasons for and i 


itting to memory—(a) definition: f s 
(b) rules of grammar, (c) dates, vanes 
tables. 


etry, and (e) arithmetical 

83. Explain, 
fractions or p 
84. What is mean i 


o 


“ 


>. 


, anfi explain how an exerci! 
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4 
$ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


% What do you mean by method? Show in what way method must be ~ 
varied. 

2. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following: (a) am 
(ù) addition of vulgar fractions, (c) the Chino-Japanese war, 
ners." 

3. What ground is there, if any, 
between ‘ elementary,” “class,” and ‘specific 
any Cher practical classification iof subjects usually 
school curriculum? 

In dealing with what sub- 


4, What is meant by apparatus in teaching? 
ould apparatus be used? 


ouse (infants), 
(d) good man- 


for the distinction made by the Code 
» subjects? Can you suggest 
included in a complete 


jects arel with what cautions sh 
5. In teachhg English, would you propose to begin with the parts of 
speech or with complete simple sentences? Give reasons for your choice; 
and show how you would proceed with the method you prefer. 

6. Show by what devices and within what limits kindergarten work can 
be developed in the schools for older children, and discuss the value of such 


development. 
7. What is meant by attention? How can it be cultivated in children? 
8. Write notes of a lesson for a senior standard on one of the following 
subjects: (a) means of locomotion, (b) division of labour, (c) uses of colonies; , 
or for infants on one of the following: (a) an apple, (4) bread, (c) the bee. 

9. What is meant by the faculty of observation? How would you endeav- 


our to cultivate it (a) in a town school, (b) in a rural school ? 
ass from the known to the unknown.” 


10. “In teaching, we should p: own: tO § 
Disguss titis saying, and show how you would apply it in giving & lesson on 
“kindness to animals.” 

11. Give directions to a young pupil teacher h 
dictation exercise. is i 

12, Describe some of the kindergarten exercises with w. 
familiar, and explain the objects in view in teaching them. 

13, Describe what means you would take to teach geogra 
Standard, class. 

14, Name the manual employme 


ow to give and correct & 
hich you are most 


phy to a Sixth 


mts most interesting to little children, 
f them should be conducted. 

15. What is meant by How would you endeavour to 
give correct notions of it 

16. Jn teaching an infant clas: 
of rewards and punishments? What could be the nature ol 

17. What are the difficulties you have Da We 
How have you ndeavoured to overcome em? 

18. What is sera by eliciting? Give some simple examples eat you 
would use this process in giving elementary notions of addition and su 
traction. 

19. Write full notes of a lesso) 
means of locomotion, 


of the following : (a) different 
of paper or pens, dd) the 
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telegraph, (At the end of your notes say for what poe the lesson is © * 
intended, and the time it is to occupy.) 

20. What points would you keep chiefl 
of object lessons for an infant class? 
lessons. Give reasons for your selectio: 


o ° 
ly in view in making up a scheme 
Give æ list of six objects for spch 
m, and say in each case what par- 


t 
ticular point you have in view. ITR : ; 
21, What difficulties are most frequently met with in teaching composi- o 
tion? How would you endeavour to overcome them ? 1 
22. Say what you consider the qualities of good reading, and staté what a 


methods you would adopt to secure these in a Sixth Standard class. oat 

23. Describe briefly any two methods of teaching reading f a class of 
infants, one of the methods being that which you yourself favour. Give 
reasons for your preference, 

24. Explain, as to a class, the terms princi 
annum; and from your own explanations di 
interest on a given sum of money for one yea: 

25. To what extent would 
Mention any abuses which 
would you cease using it, 
reasons for your answer, 

26. Discuss the comparative value of memory of words and memory of æ 
things. In what way may they be cultivated? How would you utilize 
lesson for beginners? B ° 
27. Specify the chief causes of inai ion, 


have to be guarded against. At what stage 
and by what would you replace it? Give full 


> 
j ges and disadvantages of children being taught to 
write on slates before copies are used, How can those disadvantages be o 
minimized ? s 
32. Write full 


i notes of a lesson on one of the fol 
for what class of scholars it is intended, (b) what visible illu i = 

f i e Ulustrations would 

be required, ao (c) what is the educational object aimed at: (a) reduction i 
to a common lenominator, (Ù) the Manufacture of either į i; 

(c) colour (for infants). i E bas 


33. Frame three si thmetic suited for the e: 
of scholars in the T] th Standards respective 
Tules as well 


Mowing topics, showingoa) 


\ 


ets of questions in ari 
hird, Fourth, and Fifi 
ge of the reasons for 


xamination $ 
e 7, 80 as to 
as their application to 


o my | 
34. What are the tests of good reading? Discuss th 7 
usefulness of (a) pattern reading, (b) silent reading, sna oane 
ing. 


~ 
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35. Give what you would consider a suitable time-table for the studies and 


employments of a pup teacher ii 


in his or her third year. 


36? Grammar has been sometimes defined as the “art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety.” How far does this definition 
appear to you to be true or adequate? By what expedients other than the 


teaching of technical gramni 


is it possible to enrich a pupil’s store of 


words, and to encourage precision in the use of them? 


to w! 


sige criticizing a lesson given by a teacher, what are the special points 
Mch attention should be directed? Give some rules as to pupil teachers 


to help them in judging of merits and defects, and in forming a just estimate 


of thg success of a lesson. 


38. At what point in your teaching of arithmetic would you introduce 


«t pules” and require them to be 


learned? Give a sketch of a model lesson 


on “diyision by factors,” showing when and how you would teach the rule 


for that operagion. 


39. It is said to be a good principle in teaching that ‘we should proceed 
from the known to the unknown.” Discuss this dictum, and show how it 
ought to regulate, for example, the mode of commencing a lesson on some 


unfamiliar object. 


40, The Code directs that the earliest lessons in history for young children 
should be anecdotal and biographical. Give reasons for this recommenda- 
tion, and mention a few leading incidents in English history which you 
think might be usefully narrated to learners before their regular chrono- 


logical study of English history begins. 
‘41, Give notes of a lesson on one of the following: (a) how towns begin to 


grow, (b) the sky, 


of your notes state clearly (a) the standard or a 


(c) a daily newspaper, (d) the human hand. (At the head 


verage age of the children 


for whon it is meant, (b) the precise purpose of it, (c) the time it is to 


occapy:) 


42, With what aims in view would y 
aloud matter not contained in their regular reading- 


each class or grade_the sort of 
would choose? Show in detail h 


43, What do you understand “intelligent ex 


read” to involve? Explain car 


ou practise your pupils in reading 
books? Specify as for 
‘previously unseen ” reading matter you 


ow you would conduct a lesson of this kind, 


planation of the passage 
efully with jllustrations the methods you 


would adpt for fitting your pupils to meet this requirement. 


44. Write instructions as for & 


e class on (a) the holding of the 


“point out to him under each he: 
the errors he is likely to find pre 


pupil teacher in his conduct of a writing 
pen (or pencil), (b) joinings, (c) slope and 
ad (a) the reasons for the right method, (b) 
valent in his class, and the special means 


to be Adopted for correcting each of them. 


45. Discuss the respectiv 
as means for the teaching of or! 


adopt with a view to making spelling lesson: 
46. Sketch out, with graduated examples, 


e values of (a) oral spellings and (b) transcription 


thography. Describe any plans you would 
s interesting to the clags. 

the line of teaching you would 
hildren grasp the rationale of carrying in 


adopt in order to make young © : 
iene 4 exercises addition and subtraction can be 


dition, Show how in mental 
taught together. 


S 
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47. (a) By what means would you make your pupils (Standard IV.) grasp . 


the meaning of reduction in both its forms? (b) “Reuce 260,718 square feet 
to acres.” (Work the question in full, appending such notes upon points of 
special difficulty as would be needed by your class.) a 

48. What are the chief elements of good recitation? What consideratf®ns 
should guide you in choosing pieces for rettation by your pupils? z What 
preparatory work upon the selected pieces should be gone through with the 

‘class before the actual learning by heart begins? 2 f 

49. Selecting any class you please above the First Standard as you? class 
for a year’s work in geography, give an outline sketch of your course of 
lessons in this subject for the first three months. Describe e@refally any 
methods you would adopt for making your teaching of geography practical 
and interesting, 

50. At what stage of a child’s school life would you begin to teach him 
drawing? Give your reasons, Give (a) a brief statement of the exact aims 
you would keep in view, and (b) an outline of the specific course you would 
adopt for a child’s first year’s instruction in drawing. ? 

51. In regard to either « elementary science” or “manual instruction,” 
State (a) the arguments for the introduction of the subject into the curric- 
ulum of school work; (b) the equipment in the way of apparatus, illustrations, 


etc., needed; (e) the errors in method in teaching it that must be specially 
guarded against, 


ad ; pecial purposes, may the “ simul- 
x vantageously employed in ing? S 
the evils that attach to i ianeltancote ne Siei PEN 


nswering under®oral 


the peculiar difficulty of English 
should guide 


à keep in view in i = 
metic for a Fifth Standard? T1] Drepariilg exer 


ustrate your answer by 


Do Si) 


* first the teachin, 


+ "72. The Code prescribes 
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subject, specifying carefully w] 3 7 
Panlapi Te fying f ly what apparatus you would need, and how you 
e 60.. What is meant bythe faculty of attention ? v i 
how far is its exercise an act of will? Mention ae ie oe ae 
eamin ema pironaiee in hi?pupils the habit of close attention. hee 
. Write full notes of a lesy=on one of these subjects : : i 
Armada, (b) the art of printing, (c) the parts of a eee ees Spatial 
62. ane those subjects in a school course which are valuable resp tiv 
(a) as poe information, (b) as practically serviceable in the bi ae ef 
life, (c) as instruments of mental development, and (d) as hel a = 
formation of faste and character, Give reasons for your answer. Eee 
63. $n teaching history, what use do you propose to make of dates? Ex 
plain how you would teach chronology, how much of it ought to betta i 
and what mistakes are often made in teaching it. angle 
64, When and how far is it desirable to refer to the Latin or Greek deri: 
vation of a wortl in teaching children? Say what kind of previous k aa 
ledge should bð possessed by them before such reference is made; Repe 
examples of some words the meaning of which is made clearer b; their 
etymology, and of others in which that meaning is obscured by it. a a 
65, Give some examples of legitimate and of illegitimate forms of question- 
ing, and give a few simple rules for the guidance of young teachers in 


4 = practising the art of interrogation. 


66. Name the different purposes which should be kept in view in the 
* teaching of geography, and say by what means they can be best attained. 

67. Much time is often spent by class teachers in causing words to be 
spelt aloud, and in repeating, as an oral exercise, the spelling of the same 
words, Do you think such an exercise either useful or necessary? If not, 
how can gogd spelling be taught without it? y 

68.gWrite out notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects: (a) birds 
of passage, (b) a carpenter's shop (for infants), (c) glaciers. 

69. What are the advantages and disadvantages of setting scholars in a 
class to question one another at the end of a lesson? 

70, It is set gorth in the official instructions to inspectors that ‘from the 

g of English should ba Supplemented by simple exercises in 
composition.” Explain in detail how you would give effect to this injunc- 
tion in Stagdards II, and TI. 

71. Write notes of a lesson on one of these subjects, and say for what class 


of clfildren your lesson will be adapted : emigration, a passive verb, a garden, 
that some of the exercises in mental arithmetic 
he work of the next higher standard. Frame 
for scholars in the Fourth Standard, calculated 
of fractions in the Fifth. 
le and demonstrative, fortify and fortitude, 
residence and resident, dictator and dictatian, and show in each ggse, by 
reference to their structure, how the two words are related, and how you 
would make their exact meanings intelligible to a class, without giving 


formal definitions. 


should be preparatory to t 
fivelve saitable oral exercises 
especially to facilitate the study 

73, Take the words demonstrabi 


THE END. 
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